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WHAT PRIESTS SHOULD KNOW IN MUSIC 


By Mme. Epirn NorMetui, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Every student entering a theological seminary has undoubtedly 
acquired, in some form or another, definite knowledge of physio- 
logical subjects related to the mechanical structure and function- 
ing of the human body, as well as certain laws of hygiene, which 
are universally taught in our schools and colleges throughout this 
country. It is readily apparent that these fundamental subjects 
are truly functional in nature. If optimal living is to be achieved, 
the mechanical phases of our lives must perform their many 
duties in perfect accord. 

A subject less adequately presented, perhaps because of its 
vagueness, is psychology. It is necessary, however, to realize 
the great importance of the mental processes underlying actual 
performance and this must entail a brief survey of psychological 
principles governing action and movement which are used at all 
times in the singing and speaking processes. 

Ancient theories of the mind and its many complicated phe- 
nomena advanced by the early Greek philosophers have been 
steadily and scientifically studied by leading scientists throughout 
the years. Persons who are well informed concerning the many 
schools of psychological theory developed during the twentieth 
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century (dynamic psychology, Gestalt psychology, Behaviorism, 
existentialism, psycho-analysis and others) will readily recall 
many questionable hypotheses contained in psychology which are 
ever open to new experimentation and subject to deeper research. 
Many of these psychological theories, while readily accepted by 
some people and quite generally discussed, may be distinctly bene- 
ficial to the singer or speaker, or perhaps any person who appears 
before the public. 

While it is possible to consider many questions in this great 
science of the mind, it is necessary to review briefly the under- 
lying principles governing actual performance or what we may 
term behavior. 

All action or movement in singing and speaking is regulated 
by the stimulus and the response. A stimulus to produce tone 
requires clear state of mind and concentrated attention. Before 
any movement can actually take place, there seems to be some 
kind of preparation necessary to produce a clear and accurate 
response. Just what is the nature of this preconceived thought 
seems open to question; but in a broad sense this time of prepa- 
ration is spent in the development of an idea. This thought or 
mental preparation antecedent to the response may be so care- 
fully controlled as to give greater strength to that response. 

The performer, who instantaneously approaches an action, 
probably has less confidence in the doing of that act than one 
who has consciously allowed the mind to form some definite idea 
of what is to be done before actually performing that action or 
movement. Thus we can safely theorize that ideas precede any 
action of the mind and when these ideas are consciously estab- 
lished, the responses take on greater power and stability of 
expression. Mental preparation or discipline is of great im- 
portance for complete mastery of any performance, and this can 
be individually developed to furnish an abundant confidence to 
any artist appearing before the public, it matters not in what 
capacity. 

In actual production of tone, it is essential to establish mental 
control and consciousness of the tone to be produced before sing- 
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ing or speaking the tone or syllable. Frequently this very process 
of the mind is not emphasized in teaching tone production but 
experience has proved that such mental preparation is valuable 
in all action. 

The term voluntary action freely used in all psychological dis- 
cussions implies the use of controlled action, wilfully performed. 
These voluntary actions, which are produced slowly at first and 
with some degree of effort, become easy and routine after re- 
peated performances, in time becoming so free and natural as to 
require little effort. Then these actions become somewhat auto- 
matic in nature, in time becoming habits. 

We recognize the fact that habits are essential in all kinds of 
action. It is desirable to establish a series of correct habits in 
any thing we may undertake and when we begin singing and 
public speaking, we are required to form a new series of habits 
or to re-condition our old habits. Since the priesthood calls for 
leadership in every phase of life, it passes without argument that 
all habits should be correctly and methodically formed in order 
to stabilize every action required in the performance of duty. 

Why should every priest know how to sing and sing well? 

That is a very natural question and calls forth serious discus- 
sion. Fundamentally, the singing and speaking voices are closely 
associated. They employ identical mechanical structures, such 
as the respiratory system, the laryngeal apparatus and the reso- 
nance chambers, acting and performing in perfect accord, the 
one with the others. The same principles employed in produc- 
tion of tone for the singing voice may be used in the speaking 
voice to secure greater freedom of tone, truer pitch or modulation 
of voice, and finer and clearer resonance. The question of estab- 
lishing stability of tone production with the idea of securing truer 
and more complete overtones in the singing and speaking voice, 
is the final requirement for perfect emission of tone. It is evi- 
dent that some voices have a perfectly natural and clear quality 
that gives true overtones in practically every register of the voice, 
but this is an inherent gift and cannot be required of all persons. 
We are chiefly concerned with the normal voice, and in most cases 
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the tone production is uneven, thus making it necessary for each 
individual to re-condition the whole gamut and perfect the neces- 
sary series of overtones for each tone sung or spoken. 

Some years ago it was not particularly necessary for every 
voice to be perfected in overtones, but since we are living in a 
mechanical age when the human voice is daily recorded by some 
electrical and mechanical means, it behooves each public speaker 
and singer to be entirely familiar with this question of overtones 
and to know how to record the voice satisfactorily. 

By perfecting a series of habits of tone production, the priest 
is daily exercising the vocal cords, those delicate muscles through 
which the breath passes causing them to vibrate and thus to pro- 
duce tone. Every muscle of the body needs exercise to make it 
capable of functioning with strength and firmness in relationship 
to other muscles of the body. Likewise, it is apparent that these 
sensitive vocal cords should receive some systematic and regular 
training in order to make them more durable, more flexible and 
more controlled for every requirement. 

In speaking, the voice modulates over a range of possibly five 
to eight tones, generally considered a very limited range, and 
requires constant service from these few tones. In singing, any 
healthy voice should be able to sing easily from one to two oc- 
taves and in that way daily to use a wide range. Such a range 
lengthens and shortens the vocal cords with each exercise, thereby 
increasing them in strength and durability. 

It is not considered especially necessary to form daily habits 
of vocalization for the average public speaker, as his exercises 
are primarily practiced in speaking the musical vowels and the 
consonant combinations over a limited range. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the daily singing of vocalization exercises, sung cor- 
rectly and systematically, can greatly improve the endurance, 
range and quality of any singing or speaking voice. 

Should one naturally possess a voice of great range and volume, 
it is then most important to cultivate that voice for finer modula- 
tions and truer tone qualities so that the voice may take on, at 
will, added beauties of tone colorings and greater flexibility. 
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These shadings lend greater artistry and style to any refined prod- 
uct and can be most cleverly manipulated to produce unusual ef- 
fects in tone production. 

On the other hand, should one possess a voice of moderate 
volume and modest quality, then a series of definite vocal exer- 
cises can be established to increase greatly the volume and en- 
durance of that voice; this is absolutely necessary if the possessor 
is to secure full returns for his efforts. 

Every priest should know the standard breathing habits which 
are used in singing and speaking exercises. The question is not 
so much how to increase the breathing capacity as it is how to 
use the breath to the best advantage when exhaled, to produce 
tone. Each tone or combination of tones requires a given amount 
of breath to support those tones for a certain length of time in 
order to secure the full overtones necessary for perfect resonance. 
Over-pressure of breath support is as faulty as lack of sufficient 
breath control. For the artist, the really great problem in breath- 
ing is how to equalize the distribution of the exhalations of 
breath so as to produce the smoothest, steadiest and clearest tones 
possible, perfectly controlled at all times. 

These few suggestions easily establish the reasons for singing 
well: to establish codrdination between the singing and speaking 
voices ; to cultivate daily habits of vocal exercises to improve the 
endurance of the voice and more knowingly to adapt certain 
touches of masterful colorings to the tones, giving the user a 
capacity for more dramatic vocal effects. 

What musical things should a priest know? 

A thorough knowledge of the rudiments of music is essential 
for a complete appreciation and understanding of music. One 
cannot be well informed about any language without having a 
thorough knowledge of the alphabet, sentence structure and 
grammatical rules of that language. In like manner, to be well 
equipped with sufficient knowledge to meet any requirement in 
music, it is important that each priest should know the notes on 
the staff, the intervals of the scale, key signatures in major and 
minor modes, the kinds of notes and rests, and time value. These 
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are easily learned by adults, even though they should be learned _ 
in early childhood. One must have a working knowledge of 
these simple mechanical things employed in the writing of music. 

It is most unfortunate but nevertheless a fact that many in- 
telligent persons continue trying to sing or play without a clear 
reading knowledge of fundamentals. Suppose for instance that 
one cannot tell in what key a certain number is written. How 
can that priest know whether or not his choir or congregation is 
singing the number as it is written? In other words, the priest 
should be informed rather than be in the position of depending 
upon others for his information when with a very little time and 
effort he can be master of the situation. 

Again every priest should know the Liturgy of the church, 
including authentic modes, chants—plainsong and harmonized— 
and versicles which are used in every service throughout the 
church year, whether they are frequently sung or not. There 
is no profession where the performer must employ a wider 
knowledge of various subjects than in the priesthood, where 
leadership is constantly demanded. Those who exhibit marked 
qualities of leadership early in life are generally innately earnest 
students, eager for wide information and gifted with the ability 
to study detail in everything which eventually makes for artistry 
in any profession. 

To know musical principles does not necessarily mean that one 
need be a concert artist, but such knowledge does enable one more 
keenly to appreciate art, more knowingly to understand the tradi- 
tional music of the church, and more confidently to approach the 
public with enthusiasm and understanding. 

While it is quite possible to be a priest of great attainments, 
and to reap the richest rewards of success in every way, and yet 
have no definite musical knowledge—and really have no desire 
to sing—it is indeed a significant fact that the church has recog- 
nized from its earliest history, and continues to recognize at the 
present time, the influence of music in the service where perfect 
concord between choir and congregation should be realized to 
enhance the inspiration of worship. 
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In many small parishes, the priests are called upon to lead 
the music and to create new ideas of worship, using the congre- 
gational singing as a background. This truly calls for leader- 
ship and some degree of musicianship. 

Should the parish be large enough to maintain a choir and an 
organist, then it is the duty of the priest in charge to be familiar 
with the order of Divine Service, thus engendering a deeper 
inspiration to the choir, a keener appreciation of their task, and 
a sense of obligation for the worship of the church. This 
knowledge of the proper conducting of the service can bring a 
deeper realization of musical values. 

Music has its place in divine worship. If music of the highest 
traditional standards together with hymns, wisely and carefully 
chosen, according to text, theology and Christian message are 
featured, the artistic standards of the congregation are ever im- 
proved and worship takes on added devotion and praise. 

Perfect unity throughout the services is the goal which should 
be sought. Music should find its place in the service in order 
to accentuate the meaning of worship, rather than to exhibit a 
display of musical themes for recital purposes. It is just as 
poor form to over-emphasize music in the service as to under- 
estimate its value ; but the aim of everyone, sincerely and earnestly 
devoted to divine worship is so to equalize the Liturgy, sermon, 
and musical selections, as to render a perfect service devoted to 
the worship and glory of God. 


A UNIQUE SOURCE FOR THE STUDY OF ANCIENT 
PSEUDONYMITY 


By E. Haerner, University of Chicago 


Despite the urgent demand, often repeated, for a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject of ancient pseudonymity, no 
exhaustive monograph on that subject has yet appeared. Cer- 
tain phases of the problem, indeed, have received admirable treat- 
ment at the hands of Bentley, Roberts, Huit, Susemihl, Blass, 
Gudeman, and Birt for classical and post-classical pseudonymous 
literature, while Koestlin, Moffatt, Heinrici, Juelicher, and Jor- 
dan have briefly considered the implications of the subject for 
New Testament literature. But inasmuch as these studies do 
not claim to be exhaustive or definitive, the field of pseudepigra- 
phy is still open for exploration. 

The sources available to these scholars are scattered over a 
wide area, and may be grouped into two classes. First are the 


1E. g. Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrin- 
erseit, Leipzig 1891, Vol. II, p. 580, note 16, where Wilamowitz is quoted to 
the same effect. Further, W. Wrede in Z. nt. W., Vol. I (1900), p. 78, note 1; 
E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 2d ed., Tuebingen 1924, p. 140; 
Joseph Schmidt, Der Epheserbrief des Apostels Paulus, Freiburg 1928, p. 391, 
note 2. 

2 In addition to the references cited by Moffatt (/ntroduction, pp. 40-44), the 
following might be mentioned: Wm. Roberts, History of Letter-Writing, 1843; 
Ch. Huit, “Les Epistolographes Grecs,” in: Revue des Etudes Grecques, Vol. 
II, pp. 149-163; Fr. Blass, “ Hermeneutik und Kritik,” in: Hdb. d. kl. Alter- 
tumswiss., ed. I. v. Mueller, Vol. I, Part 3, 2d ed. 1892, pp. 206 ff; also the 
same: “ Unechte Briefe,” in: Rhein. Mus., Vol. 54 (1800), pp. 33-39; Th. Birt, 
“Kritik und Hermeneutik,” in: Hdb. d. kl. Altertumswiss., Vol. I, Part 3, 3d 
ed. 1913, pp. 222-242; C. F. G. Heinrici, Das Urchristentum in der Geschichte 
des Eusebius: Litterarische Verhaeltnisse des zweiten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 
1894; Juelicher, Introduction, tr. by J. P. Ward, N. Y. 1904, pp. 51-54. 

The writer has also noted, in a publisher’s announcement from Bertelsmann, 
Guetersloh, the following title: Fr. Thorn, Die Psychologie der Pseudonymitaet 
im Urchristentum; but the brochure (?) was not available. Reference should 
also be made to von Lehmann, Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelalters. 
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incidental remarks of ancient literary critics and historians (along 
with the scholiasts), who sometimes state their reasons for think- 
ing a given document spurious and occasionally add further eluci- 
dating remarks of historical interest. The second group of 
sources comprises the spurious documents themselves, from which 
the modern critic can make his inferences about the motives and 
technique of pseudonymity. Now, the whole point of this curi- 
ous literary phenomenon lay, of course, in keeping the true 
authorship secret; for one reason or another the pseudonymist 
wished to hide his identity, whether to gain publicity for his own 
literary effort, or to promulgate a new doctrine under the author- 
ity of a recognized master, or even to perpetuate the master’s in- 
fluence after his death.* Whatever the explanation, these ends 
could best be gained, as it was thought, by hiding under the cover 
of another’s name. It would certainly be surprising under these 
conditions if an author, after publishing his book pseudonym- 
ously, would proceed to make an open declaration of his “ fraud ” 
and publish his reasons for resorting to such an expedient. He 
would seem to be thwarting his own purposes. 

Yet this is precisely the kind of document we have before us. 
About the year 440 A.D.‘ there appeared a pamphlet entitled 
Timothei ad Ecclesiam Libri IV inveighing against the avarice 
of the times and appealing to the church to renounce its wealth 
and luxury. The pamphlet begins in the biblical epistolary style: 
“ Timothy, least of the servants of God, to the Church Catholic 
in all the world, grace to you and peace from God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.” The tract 
was issued under the name of Timothy, with no indications as 
to its true authorship. When Bishop Salonius got this tract into 
his hands, he seems quickly to have guessed who wrote it, and 

8 Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv, 5: “ (The Gospel) which was published by 
Mark may also be maintained to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was; for 
the narrative of Luke also is generally ascribed to Paul; since it is allowable 
that that which pupils publish should be regarded as their master’s work.” 


*For the date of Salvian’s literary activity see especially Salvian: On the 
Government of God, transl. by Eva M. Sanford, Columbia University Press 


1930. 
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forthwith sent a letter of protest to Salvian, presbyter of Mar- 
seille. Salonius feared that the work might be mistaken for an 
apocryphal work of the Apostle Timothy, and demanded reasons 
for publishing the book pseudonymously. Thereupon Salvian 
wrote an answer to Bishop Salonius—the ninth of his preserved 
letters—in which, always speaking of the author in the third per- 
son, he set forth his reasons for adopting the pseudonym and 
thereby strikingly exemplified the contemporary attitude toward 
the practice. 

This letter of Salvian’s thus seems to be a unique document. 
The very man who has published a pseudonymous book is di- 
vulging his reasons for doing so. It is as though we had caught 
the “criminal” in the act. As a source for the study of ancient 
pseudonymity there is nothing to compare with this letter; yet 
Moffatt is the only modern critic to give it a passing reference.* 
The letter itself has been edited and reédited in Salvian’s col- 
lected works,® and its biographical or psychological interest for 
the study of Salvian has certainly not escaped the attention of 
critics. But it can scarcely be said that the letter has been prop- 
erly evaluated as a source for ancient pseudonymity; and to the 
best of my knowledge it has never been translated into English. 
Accordingly, a tentative translation is herewith offered to show 
something of the interest and uniqueness that attaches to this 
letter. 

Even so, I do not mean to exaggerate the importance of Sal- 
vian’s letter. For on the one hand, Salvian gives us little in- 
formation about pseudonymity beyond what could be inferred 
from our previous sources; and on the other hand the letter is 
too late (ca. 440 A.D.) to permit of definite and unqualified con- 
clusions with respect to the practice of pseudonymity in New 
Testament times. Nevertheless, the letter has an interest all its 
own. For in the first place, it seems to be the only document in 
which the pseudonymist is speaking in his own defense (as it 
were), and it may fairly be called unique in this sense. In the 


5 Moffatt, Introduction, p. 41, note. 
6 For the editions and bibliography see Eva M. Sanford, of. cit. 
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second place, it has unusual interest for the history of literature, 
for the observing student will see in Salvian’s comments a certain 
change of purpose in the use of pseudonymity. With Salvian we 
have passed from the age of pseudepigraphy to the age of pseudo- 
nymity (in the narrower and more modern sense). Finally, the 
document is one of two or three which may aid us in forming a 
judgment on the difficult question of the ethics of pseudonymity 
in ancient times. In this respect it takes its place side by side 
with the passing notice of Tertullian * and with that illuminating 
treatise of Galen, “ Concerning my books,” to which Heinrici has 
called attention.* 

It is hoped that the appended translation of Salvian’s ninth 
letter will hasten the day when the much-desired study of Pseudo- 
nymity in Ancient Times will make its long-delayed appearance. 


SALVIAN’s NINTH LETTER ® 


To his master, his most blessed student, father, and son—stu- 
dent by circumstance, son by affection, and father in esteem—to 
Bishop Salonius Salvian sends greetings! 

You have inquired of me, my beloved Salonius, why the pam- 
phlet which someone of our own day has written to the church 
was published under the name of Timothy. And further you 
add that unless I explain the reason for this name and why the 
book was ascribed to Timothy, it will probably have to be classed 
among the Apocrypha. I am sincerely grateful and duly ac- 
knowledge the fact that you think so highly of me as to regard it 

7 Tertullian, de baptismo, ch. 17: “ But if the writings (i.e, Acts of Paul and 
Thekla) which wrongly go under Paul’s name, claim Thekla’s example as a 
license for women’s teaching and baptizing, let them (i.e., the women claiming 
this license) know that, in Asia, the presbyter who composed that writing, as 
if he were augmenting Paul’s fame from his own store, after being convicted, 
and confessing that he had done it from love of Paul, was removed from his 
office.” Cf. also Carl Schmidt, Acta Pauli, Leipzig 1905, pp. 173 ff. 

8 Heinrici, op. cit., pp. 71-78. 

® The translation is from Pauly’s edition of Salvian’s works in the Vienna 
Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat., Vol. VIII, 1883. Miss Sanford kindly read the 
manuscript and made suggestions which have been incorporated into the present 
text. 
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a matter of importance to my reputation not to let any ecclesiasti- 
cal work rest on insecure foundations,”° on the ground that a work 
of the greatest merit may be less highly valued if people are in 
doubt about its authorship. The mere fact already indicated 
above, namely that this book treats a modern subject and was 
written by a contemporary out of zeal and love for God’s cause, 
is itself enough to preclude completely the suspicion of its apocry- 
phal character; for the document will not be suspected as apocry- 
phal when it is recognized that it is not by the Apostle Timothy.™ 

But someone perhaps will ask who the author is if not the 
Apostle, and whether the author has used his own or a fictitious 
name in the pamphlet concerned. Quite right; such questions 
may fairly be asked. And rightly so, if the investigation of 
authorship can arrive at any positive result. On the other hand, 
if the investigation is of no avail, why should it be necessary for 
curiosity to exert itself, since the results of such an investigation 
will not contribute to a better understanding of the book? For 
in the case of every book we ought to be more concerned about 
the intrinsic value of its contents than about the name of its au- 
thor. And therefore, if the book is profitable reading and offers 
something to edify the reader, what does it matter whether or not 
it happens to satisfy someone’s curiosity about the name of the 
author?** We might well quote the angel’s answer to his inquisi- 
tive companion: “ Seekest thou a tribe and a family, or a hired 
man?” ** Since the name is immaterial, there is no use in asking 

10 Cf. Cyprian, Ep., ix, 2. Cyprian had received a letter of official church 
business which was so mutilated upon delivery that he at once sent it back for 
verification. “For,” he says, “ it is a very serious thing if the truth of a clerical 
letter is corrupted by any falsehood (mendacio) or deceit (fraude). In order 
then that we may know this, ascertain whether the writing and subscription are 


yours, and write me again what is the truth of the matter” (transl. by R. E. 
Wallis). 

11 This statement shows that the title “ Timothei ad Ecclesiam Libri IV” was 
not designed to deceive the public outright. The statement is interesting as in- 
dicating a change from pseudepigraphy to pseudonymity. 

12 This is probably what Moffatt means when he speaks of Salvian’s “‘ pseu- 
donymous’ principle” (Introduction, p. 41, note). 

18 Tobit, v. 11. A curious touch of humor. Tobit’s inquisitiveness forced the 
angel Raphael into a mild form of simulation; hence the appropriateness of the 
reference. 
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about the author’s name so long as the reader profits from the 
book itself. This really settles the case, as my arguments show. 

But you, my Salonius, are our pride and our patron, and we 
would withhold nothing from you. We shall give more explicit 
reasons. There are three questions that can be asked about the 
pamphlet under discussion. First, why does the author address 
himself to the church at large? Second, is he employing a ficti- 
tious name or his own? If not his own, why does he resort to a 
pseudonym? And third, if he is using a pseudonym, why has he 
chosen the name of Timothy rather than any other? . . . 

We come to the second question,* namely, Why does the au- 
thor not use his own name in the title of the book? Although 
there is only one main reason, I think several reasons could be 
adduced. The first is this, based upon a divine command, that 
we are urged to avoid every pretense of earthly vainglory, for 
fear that while we are covetous of the mere bauble of man’s 
praise we should lose our heavenly reward. It follows that when 
God bids us pray and give our alms in secret, he wants us also to 
bestow the fruits of our labors in secret; for our faith could not 
show itself more genuine than by avoiding the approbation of 
men and relying solely upon the approval of God. For our 
Saviour says, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth . . . and thy Father who sceth in secret shall recompense 
thee.” *° And therefore this reason alone ought to suffice as an 
explanation for the author’s concealing his name and keeping it 
out of the title of his book, since he thought that what he had 
done for the honor of his Lord should be known only to God 
himself, and that the work might please God the more as it ig- 
nored public recognition. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the main reason lies in 
the fact that the writer, in his own words, is humble in his own 
sight, self-effacing, thinking only of his own utter insignificance ; 
and, what is more, he is this by pure faith, not by virtue of any 

*4 The lengthy answer to the first question is here omitted as irrelevant. 


15 Matth. vi, 3. As a motive for even Salvian’s pseudonymous activity, this 
statement must be taken with more than a grain of salt. 
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false humility but simply as a matter of plain fact. Therefore, 
since he thought—and rightly so—that others ought to regard 
him in the same way that he regarded himself, the author wisely 
selected a pseudonym for his book for the obvious reason that 
he did not wish the obscurity of his own person to detract from 
the influence of his otherwise valuable book. For a statement is 
commonly taken to be worth what its author is worth. For peo- 
ple nowadays are so trivial and worthless that when they read, 
they are more concerned about the author than about what they 
are reading; they are more interested in the author's reputation 
than in the force and vigor of his words." For this reason the 
present writer chose to conceal his identity in every respect for 
fear that his true name would perhaps detract from the influence 
of his book, which really contains much that is exceedingly valu- 
able. That is the reason—whoever wants to know it—why the 
pamphlet was published pseudonymously. 

It remains to explain why, in particular, the name of Timothy 
was chosen. This takes us back to the author again. The pri- 
mary reason is this. Just as humility had prompted him to 
choose a pseudonym in the first place, so it was reverence and 
discretion that moved him to use the name of Timothy. The 
author is naturally timid and conscientious, careful to avoid even 
the slightest deception, and so much afraid of doing wrong that 
he sometimes fears things that need not be feared at all. When, 
therefore, he chose to remove his name from the title and replace 
it with a pseudonym, he was actually afraid of the charge of delib- 
erate fraud on account of this change of names, for he was con- 

16In the annotated edition of Rittershausen (1688) the editor comments as 
follows: “ When publishing a book, anyone is permitted to conceal his true 
name, or to use another man’s name or pseudonym, provided only that the book 
contains nothing that is detrimental to good morals. . . . Nor is such a change 
of names in any way considered as criminal forgery. Hence Cujacius (ad tit. 
C. de Mutat. nomin.) says: ‘If no fraud is intended, everyone has the privilege 
of assuming a fictitious name as he may see fit; nor can action be brought 
against anyone for the mere fact that he has assumed a different name; but 
this principle holds only so long as no fraudulent purposes are involved.’ ” 

17 Rittershausen (op. cit.) supports this statement by reference to Ecclesi- 


asticus xiii, 21-23, and Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, xi, 4, where Euripides (He- 
cuba, 293) and Ennius are quoted (see Loeb translation). 
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scious of the fact that the reproach of falsification should be 
avoided even when discharging a sacred duty. While he was 
thus wavering between two opinions, he thought it best to follow 
the holy example of the blessed Evangelist who, while he seemed 
to have written for some individual when he inscribed the name 
of Theophilus in the preface of both his sacred volumes, yet in 
reality wrote for the “love of God”; that is, he thought it very 
appropriate to dedicate his books to that same “ love of God” 
which had prompted him to write what he did in the first place. 
The present author followed the same argument with the same 
intentions. For he was well aware that every word in his pam- 
phlet was written for the “ honor of God,” just as the Evangelist’s 
words were written for the “ love of God” ; and for the same rea- 
son that the latter chose the name Theophilus, the present writer 
chose “ Timothy.” For the name Theophilus means “ love of 
God,” and the name Timothy means “ honor of God.”** Hence, 
when you read that “ Timothy” has written to the church, you 
should understand that the book was written to the church “ for 
the honor of God,” or rather that the honor of God itself has sent 
this pamphlet out; for He who caused the book to be written is 
rightly called its Author. For this reason, then, the name of 
Timothy appears in the title of the book. Indeed, the author 
thought it fitting that since his book was written for the honor of 
God he should dedicate the title to the “ honor of God” itself. 

There you have what you asked for, my beloved Salonius. I 
have performed the task imposed upon me. And now that I have 
done my duty, you have yet to do yours; that is, you must implore 
our Lord God and by your prayer bring it to pass that the book 
addressed “To the Church” in honor of Christ may bring as 
much profit to the author from God as he hopes the readers have 
gained from it. Surely it is a pardonable desire if a man asks as 
much aid toward his own salvation as he, prompted by love, de- 
sires for others. 

Goodbye, Salonius, our pride and our patron! 


18 Another indication of the change from pseudepigraphy in the ancient sense 
to pseudonymity in the modern sense. 


CONTRACEPTION IN THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 
By Norman B. Nasu, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


Contraception is an important factor in the sexual and familial 
life of our time. It is commonly and misleadingly called “ birth- 
control,”. but its ancient alternative, abortion, is likewise a form 
of birth-control. With abortion this paper is not concerned, al- 
though in considering contraception it is well to recall that when, 
contrary to desire, conception follows intercourse, abortion is 
frequently procured, and as a last resort even infanticide is prac- 
tised. Few Christians will be found to deny that the moral argu- 
ment against infanticide as well as abortion is conclusive, although 
the well known dilemma of the choice between saving the mother’s 
life and saving the unborn child exists to remind us how inade- 
quate to the complexities of moral issues are absolute prohibitions. 

Contraception is today widely hailed among adolescents and the 
intelligentsia as victor over that ancient hypocrisy and prison- 
house called monogamy. The communityy, we learn, has no con- . 
cern with so personal a matter as the sex-relation unless this re- 
sults in the parent-child relation ; and society, the church included, 
should hastily adjust mores and ethics to the new freedom. The 
claim has thrown some Christian conservatives into a panic, and 
made the flat and absolute condemnation of contraception seem 
essential to the preservation of the traditional Christian teachings 
of premarital continence and of the limitation of the sex-relation 
to the monogamous pair. 

Both the claim and the counter-claim seem over-hasty. Con- 
traception has not undone the work of nature in linking together 
the need for the sex-relation with that for the parental relation. 
A mere sexual partnership, whether called concubinage or the 
companionate, is an “arrested family,” whose insecurity and 
purely sexual character make of it a blind alley, not a thorough- 
fare to personal happiness or social welfare. And surely it is 
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an exaggerated individualism which can see no social concern in 
a relation as critical for man and woman in society as the sexual. 
The community will continue to have a vital interest in the modes 
of that relation, and to exercise no small control over them. To 
quote a well-known statement by a biologist, “ the fact that man 
is a mammal; his long and helpless infancy; the high develop- 
ment of his mating and parental impulses; and his diversified and 
exacting life career, appear to be met most adequately (though 
obviously still imperfectly) by the life-long monogamous family ” 
(H. L. Jennings in Family Life Today (1928), p. 19). For 
monogamy helps those of both sexes to act as persons and not 
as erotic fragments; its stabilizing of the sexual life is of the 
highest value; and temporary unions, whether passionate or not, 
are destructive of integrated personality, while deliberately child- 
less mating is an invitation to marital failure. The recent passing 
of the romantic attitude toward sex among the “ emancipated,” 
and its replacing by the disillusioned estiniate of the insignificance 
of sex, are warnings that he who runs may read. The psycho- 
logical and sociological defense of monogamy is as solid as the 
theological. Contraception, while it has made parenthood volun- 
tary, has not made it any less desirable for the normal individual 
than it is necessary for the future of the race. The Christian 
ethic is justified in remaining incorrigibly monogamous. 

In considering the sexual side of marriage, many Christians 
past and present seem to start from the proposition that the sex- 
relation is a dangerously pleasurable one with a penalty attached 
to keep it within bounds. I do not deny that much human con- 
duct corroborates this none too lofty outlook. To the “ average 
sensual man,” or woman either, the acute pleasure of sexual inter- 
course is in obvious contrast to the permanent responsibility of 
child-care and the acute pain of childbirth. But let us beware of 
seeming to accept these standards of a superficial hedonism as 
adequate expressions either of the divine plan or of human desire. 
We think unnecessarily ill both of human nature and of divine 
grace if we conceive the task of Christianity to be the task of 
curbing so simple and shortsighted a creature as this embodiment 
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of total sensuality. The famous saying of Jn. 16: 21 about the 
mother’s joy in her child is equally a true part of plain human 
nature, and we need not malign our race by too low an estimate 
of its quality. Even that comparatively insignificant partner in 
parenthood, the father, has within himself qualities whose fulfill- 
ment is found in parenthood and its responsibilities. And if 
there is anything more genuinely entertaining and recreative than 
the intimate association of parents with those delightful, ex- 
asperating and pathetic beings, their children, I have yet to make 
its acquaintance. 

All this is ancient human experience: the novel fact of our day 
is that parenthood, having from time immemorial been a pre- 
scribed course in the curriculum of nature for most men and 
women, has now become an elective. Contraception has become 
efficient enough to warrant this educational metaphor, and the 
use of contraceptive methods is widespread and increasing. Of 
985 married women whose marital life was reported to Katherine 
B. Davis (see her Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 Women, p. 
14), 74 per cent. used contraception, and it is a reasonable sup- 
position that of the other 26 per cent. many refrained not from 
moral principle, but from lack of desire or need to prevent concep- 
tion. The extraordinary decline of the birth-rate in Europe and 
America seems explicable, at least in large part, only by the spread 
of contraception. The novel and, to eugenists, very alarming 
differential birth-rate (i.e., the fact that the higher the income 
and education, the lower becomes the birth-rate, so that the poor 
and uneducated are outbreeding the prosperous and cultured), 
seems also to be largely due to the slower spread of contraception 
among the less favored. In some European cities this difference 
between the classes has recently been disappearing, and this is 
probably indicative of the future. We are all familiar with the 
high Roman Catholic birth-rate and its usual explanation, and 
were perhaps surprised to read, in ex-Father Barrett’s article in 
The Churchman for January 18, 1930, of Roman Catholic wit- 
nesses to the spread of contraception among the faithful. The 
practice has come to stay. 
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What shall be the Christian’s judgment upon this widespread 
marital usage? It must be considered in the light of the complex 
function of marital intercourse in the relation of man and wife. 
Recent study may fairly be said to have increased our realization 
of the importance of this side of marriage; without going to 
Freudian extremes, we must do justice to the far-reaching effects 
on personality and all social relations of an enduring and happy 
sexual union. Yet the traditional analysis of this relation in the 
Christian ethic, both Catholic and Protestant, still covers the 
ground, recognizing a threefold function of marital intercourse. 
(1) The satisfaction of a natural desire. (2) The expression 
and promotion of marital love and companionship. (3) The 
procreation of children with its sequel, the parental and familial 
relations. 

Of these three, St. Paul had only the first in mind in I Cor. 7, 
and St. Augustine (De Bono Conjugali, par. 6) saw moral justi- 
fication for intercourse in the third only, counting the act a sin, 
though venial, if due to the Pauline reason! But the great ascet- 
ics were too rigorous for a realistic church, and their simplifica- 
tions have not been followed—for which we may be thankful. 
But the Christian tradition has emphasized the third ground, de- 
claring it primary and the other two secondary. Just here, in 
the light of contemporary study of the sexual life, one begins to‘ 
question the adequacy of that tradition. The first two grounds 
are unquestionably as primary in the lives of normal men and 
women, who have found in the sexual relation the center of a 
happy and abiding fellowship which has the highest value of all 
social relations, and is the chief interpreter of love on all its levels. 
The shadow cast by ascetic teachings on marital love is seen in 
this Catholic distinction between the three purposes of inter- 
course, and it should be frankly recognized and opposed by those, 
at least, who decline to reckon the celibate life morally superior 
to the married state. If the primacy of the third ground be urged 
on the basis of its greater social importance, one may reply that 
the stable and intense affection of man and wife is as important 
to society as the children who spring from its expression, for 
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without it a home falls short of a desirable abode for children, 
and the man and woman are handicapped in the entire joint ven- 
ture of their lives and in their social effectiveness. In the Chris- 
tian ethic, parents should still be persons, and not merely means 
to procreative ends. The primacy of the procreative purpose in 
Catholic teaching, carried over into the Protestant ethic, is no 
small part of the basis on which contraception is condemned. By 
accepting this traditional view, the bishops at Lambeth in 1930 
made their rejection of the Catholic inference as to contraception 
easily open to attack as inconsistent. The answer, however, is 
not beyond reach, for if the problem be rightly put, it is not a 
question of a single act isolated from its context, but of one 
aspect of an enduring partnership of persons. As subserving the 
ends of that union, the practice of contraception to space child- 
birth, limit great fecundity, or maintain a harmonious union un- 
der other circumstances which forbid conception, is justifiable. 
The strength of the case against it is impressive only when the 
specific act is considered in abstract isolation. The rightness or 
wrongness of contraception is to be wisely determined only in 
the context of the enduring marriage relation. 

There is often a further step in the conservative argument: 
procreation being a natural consequence of the sexual act, volun- 
tary interference with it by “ unnatural” means, is a wrongful 
thwarting of God’s will. This argument is frequently disposed 
of as on a par with eccentric objections to spectacles, anesthetics, 
operations and railroad trains as also unnatural. But the tradi- 
tional Christian ethic need not be quite so naive in its conception 
of the “ natural” as these oddities have been, and can draw a 
sound distinction between human control over natural processes 
which forwards a morally justifiable end, and that which does 
not, but rather serves the ends of human selfishness and evasion 
of responsibility. The abuse of contraception to enable a couple 
to achieve a Buick instead of a baby is fairly notorious, and the 
message to some congregations and couples should be the duty of 
birth-release, not the right of birth-control. “ Keeping up with 
the Joneses” is often the pursuit of a vanishing horizon, and 
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those making that endeavor sometimes fail ever to reach the stage 
at which they can afford to have children. 

But does the obvious abuse sweep away all claims of right use? 
If the end served be justifiable, the fact of voluntary control over 
natural process is no ground in itself for condemning a means, 
and an ethic which permits the restriction of marital intercourse 
to ‘‘ the (more or less) safe period ” in cases where there is good 
reason against procreation, can hardly with any cogency attack 
an artificial securing of the same result. To do so is to identify 
natural process apart from human intervention much too closely 
with the will of God, and to depreciate man’s willed control 
as an expression of the divine will. Here the argument passes 
over into fundamental theological issues, and for lack of both 
space and competence I must leave it, only noting a dissent from 
the theology of a Roman Catholic sermon recently reported in 
the Boston press, which declared that since God controlled the 
population by war, pestilence and famine, man must not substitute 
contraception for these divine methods! Surely such a diviniza- 
tion of disaster reflects an inadequate theology; peace, health and 
plenty are hardly contrary to God’s will. 

The justifiable purpose of contraception in marriage is the con- 
tinuance of the sexual relation at times when reasons of health, 
finance, size of existing family, etc., make conception and child- 
birth undesirable. Every Christian recognizes that there are 
such times, and not infrequently, in millions of homes. The 
question at issue is whether marital abstinence alone is then a 
morally justifiable way of conception-control, remembering the 
lengthy periods of abstinence required, the drive of sexual habit, 
the close intimacy of domestic life in the great majority of cases, 
the intensity of a healthy marital affection, and the difficulties of 
celibacy even with the assistance of monastic institutions. It is 
not over-stating the case to declare that abstinence is an impossible 
recommendation for the vast majority of cases. Matrimony and 
celibacy are vocations for different people, and should not alter- 
nate in the home of the same man and woman. 

The bishops at Lambeth, in their famous phrase, “ the primary 
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and most obvious way,” may or may not have meant to indicate 
abstinence as morally superior to contraception, while the mi- 
nority on the Federal Council’s Committee on Marriage and the 
Home (Jnformation Service, March 28, 1931) unquestionably 
so maintained. But this solution would introduce into most 
homes such nervous strain and irritation that its advocacy is a 
cruelty none the less real for being unconscious. As a prominent 
English physician has put it: ‘“‘ Continuous abstinence means not 
self-control but self-denial. It is damaging to health, engenders 
irritability and discontent, and sets up a barrier inimical to mu- 
tual confidence and affection.” St. Paul tolerated rather than 
encouraged temporary abstinence for religious reasons, but his 
sensible caution: ““ Deprive not one another except by consent for 
@ season, that you may give yourselves unto prayer, and may be 
together again, lest Satan tempt you because of your inconti- 
nence” (I Cor. 7: 5), has been too quickly forgotten in con- 
temporary advocacy of abstinence. 

One realizes that few will ever attempt this solution, yet the 
promulgation of the view has produced much troubled conscience 
and fierce inner conflict, as well as helping to alienate some of the 
church’s children. But whether for few or many this is a pos- 
sible and right solution, the Lambeth Conference of 1930 said the 
minimum that needs to be said in justifying contraception as an 
alternative. The commendation of abstinence as morally supe- 
rior owes much to the simple logic that because what is good is 
often hard, the harder of two alternatives must be the better. 
Perhaps it owes still more to the Catholic preference for celibacy, 
itself not unrelated to that logic. 

The prize for ineptness in pronouncing on the moral question 
should go to a committee report to the 1925 Conference on Chris- 
tian Life and Work at Stockholm. It ran: “ The church ought 
to condemn concubinage both within and without the married life. 
Apart from exceptional cases and those considerations of duty for 
which the individual rather than the church is responsible before 
God, the church should declare the limitation of birth by artificial 
means both anti-social and anti-Christian.” An ethical condem- 
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nation which declines to look at all the “ considerations of duty ” 
involved condemns only those who proclaim it, and the evasion 
here of the church’s duty to guide the individual in the concrete- 
ness of his moral problem is glaring. Such a Janus-faced state- 
ment usually reflects a division of opinion in committee, and the 
search for verbal accord in spite of it. 

The Biblical argument against contraception is as familiar as 
it is inadequate. The command to Noah: “ Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth,” was certainly appropriate to 
its occasion; and Psalm 127: 5—‘ Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them; they shall not be put to shame when they 
speak with their enemies in the gate ”—reflects the fighting value 
of a large family in primitive social disorder. But neither text 
determines the relative desirability of a small or a large family 
today, much less the ethics of contraception. The condemnation 
of Onan, Gen. 38: 8 ff, is plainly for not fulfilling the obligations 
of levirate marriage, and ought not to be claimed as an absolute 
condemnation of the primitive and still common contraceptive 
method employed. 

Against this method in particular, but in lesser degree against 
them all, is raised the objection of injury to health. It is argued 
that contraception means harmful sexual excess, but medical opin- 
ion as to what constitutes such excess hardly substantiates the 
claim that the frequency of marital intercourse without fear of 
conception is sure to be too great. To prove the universal nega- 
tive is as impossible here as in any other problem, and no one can 
expect to demonstrate that any contraceptive method never does 
injury to physical or mental health. But if the objector has the 
burden of proof, it may safely be said that certain common meth- 
ods are rarely if ever followed by consequences to health which 
can be shown to be due to contraception. Against any such cases 
may be offset the frequent and undeniable harm of excessive 
childbearing, of the fear of pregnancy and of the strain of pro- 
longed abstinence. 

The warning is sometimes heard that contraception causes 
sterility. So far as I know, the evidence for this claim is simply 
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that sterility is sometimes found with women who in early mar- 
ried life practised contraception and later failed to conceive. But 
post hoc and propter hoc are notoriously not identical. 

One may well raise the issue whether intelligent control of the 
size of one’s family, always defensible against the pious alterna- 
tive of “leaving it to the Lord,” is not peculiarly incumbent on 
our time. The argument will not seem pertinent to those who 
consider contraception to be wrong per se, but it deserves con- 
sideration by those who feel that the right ethical solution must, 
in this as in other moral problems, take into account the social 
consequences of a practice or its prohibition. Human fecundity, 
combined with modern medicine and economic productivity, has 
given us a high birth-rate, a low death-rate, and a rapid increase 
in population. Is it obligatory for the Christian to be heedless 
of the consequences of this combination for the individual family 
and for society, especially when, as has been mentioned, the large 
families are chiefly among the poor? Whether the eugenists are 
right in maintaining that these children are of inferior stock, or 
whether the truth is in the rival contention that the early environ- 
ment of extreme poverty handicaps their development, in either 
case it is quality, not quantity of population which we need most. 
Abstinence is not effective today, and never has been effective, to 
prevent the coming of the unwanted, handicapped child in the 
already heavily burdened poor family. It does not prevent a 
rapidly growing population from pressing hard on the means of 
subsistence or the opportunities for employment. Will the con- 
sequences of contraception be worse than the results of such a 
continued increase of population? As Studdert Kennedy asked, 
is China’s crowded society a demonstration of God’s will? Is 
the largely ineffective exhortation to “ self-control” the only 
alternative open to the Christian teacher? Are we to leave it to 
the God who uses war and pestilence to control the size of the 
population? 

The alternative checks are non-marriage, abortion, infanticide 
and an eventually rising death-rate. Are these to be preferred 
to contraception, or is the new method to be established without 
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the guidance of the church? In families of moderate or small 
income the choice is between a better start in life for fewer chil- 
dren, with a lighter burden on both man and wife, and on the 
other hand more children, less education, inferior living condi- 
tions and a heavier strain. Statistics of the birth-rate strongly 
suggest that in England doctors, teachers and clergy are choosing 
the former alternative ; and they are probably effecting this chiefly 
through contraception. It is not necessary to argue that the other 
alternative is wrong, but only that Christians may choose either 
one, and adopt the best method of achieving it. 

A large proportion of the well-to-do are manifestly practising 
contraception today. The church should urge on them their duty 
and opportunity to have more chilldren. But they are not heed- 
ing the general condemnation of contraception, and the church’s 
opportunity for influence with these and other people whose prac- 
tice is similar seems lost if the Christian teaching remains simply 
prohibitory. Indeed it is high time to consider seriously what 
the prospects are of making such a prohibition widely effective, 
and whether the ethical case against contraception is so clear that 
all obligation and opportunity to guide men and women in the 
exercise of this new control must be renounced in the name of a 
higher, divine command. ls it another case of the church’s re- 
luctance to accept a divinely given opportunity to replace involun- 
tary submission to nature by rational control over nature? 

To sum up: many a Christian who concludes that contraception 
may be effectively practised without any real injury by a tem- 
perate couple finds no Biblical teaching against it, and is not 
dissuaded by the argument that, being unnatural, it is contrary 
to God’s will. He maintains that it is often desirable, even 
necessary, to limit the size of one’s family, and that contraception 
is a justifiable alternative to prolonged abstinence from the normal 
relation of man and wife. 

In conclusion, it should be said, in the name of those members 
of the church who are practising contraception with conscience 
clear as far as they themselves are concerned, but troubled by the 
disagreement with their brethren and desirous for Christian ac- 
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cord, that they are finding in their married life and their smaller 
families the same fellowship of love, mutual service and respect, 
the same sense of responsibility to God for their children’s wel- 
fare, the same gratitude to Him for the joy of Christian family 
life, that they knew in the frequently larger and more heavily 
burdened families in which they grew up. They sincerely thank 
God for a lighter burden, and for the hope of a happier day for 
humanity. They recognize that abuse of freedom is a grave 
danger, as ever in man’s circumventions of natural consequence 
in the name of rational purpose and control. They therefore 
pray for God’s help in the right exercise of their new freedom. 


DR. GOODSPEED’S WORK ON EPHESIANS 
By Burton Scorr Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The Meaning of Ephesians. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. viii+ 170. $2.00. 


In the last decade of the first century a Colossian Christian, 
who knew Colossians and Philemon but no other Pauline epistle, 
received a copy of Luke-Acts. This work stirred up mightily 
his interest in the apostle and suggested to him that other letters 
might be preserved in other churches. As a result of his in- 
quiries directed to all the Christian communities mentioned in 
Acts he was able to collect Romans, I and II Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Philippians and I and II Thessalonians, a total of nine with 
the two he already had. And, if Philemon be identified with the 
supposedly lost “ Laodiceans,” these letters had been sent to ex- 
actly seven churches. This collection he studied until he had 
mastered it in every detail and was ready to communicate both 
his find and the results of his analysis of Paul’s thought to the 
church at large. But he realized that much in the epistles was 
now archaic, so that the apostle’s appeal would lack full power 
until it was modernized. So he composed Ephesians in order to 
introduce contemporary readers to Paulinism. In large measure 
he relied on forming an ingeniously dovetailed and skilfully ed- 
ited cento of selections from the genuine works; in this Colos- 
sians—with which he was most familiar—played the greatest 
part, although all the other nine writings are represented, as well 
as a few passages drawn from Luke-Acts. But the texts so 
selected he worked into a masterly scheme of his own, in which 
the peculiar problems of his own day were illuminated by his 
genius. 

Such is Dr. Goodspeed’s thesis. In the first half of his volume 
he expounds it in a running commentary on the English text, 
while in the second he prints the Greek text of Ephesians with 
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all the possible parallels so arranged as to make their agreement 
or divergence evident at a glance. This latter task has of course 
been done before, but never in so complete or perspicuous a 
fashion. 

In appraising Dr. Goodspeed’s contentions it is well to divide 
them into their components, since they are by no means all mu- 
tually dependent. And first as to his plea that Ephesians is 
deutero-Pauline. This is written with extraordinary clarity and 
persuasiveness and will carry conviction far better than most of 
the classical arguments of ten times the length; he has a fine 
feeling for what is strictly relevant and never allows himself to 
become involved in non-essential details. Particularly keen is 
his sense of religious values; his demonstration that the theory 
of Pauline authorship warps the spiritual appeal of the epistle 
is admirable. Defenders of this theory, however, will complain 
that he has done less than justice to their strongest argument; 
something will be said on this subject below. And to the present 
reviewer, on the other hand, he seems to have missed the most 
potent counter-argument, the misunderstanding in Ephesians of 
the Colossian “ principalities and powers.” But, be all that as 
it may, nobody else has said anything like as much that is impor- 
tant in so small a space. 

Special note should be made of the positive exposition of Ephe- 
sians as a late first-century work. The controversy between Jew 
and Gentile belongs to the past, and the Gentiles are now thinking 
of themselves merely as Christians. The ministry is assuming a 
definite form. The church as a whole is accepting the waning 
of the Parousia hope and is settling down to prepare for the 
future; in particular, the religious education of children is ac- 
cepted as an important problem. The Christians, fully conscious 
of their supernatural unity, are taking steps to guard against its 
violation. All this is excellently put. Perfectly correct, too, is 
the emphasis laid on the growing appeal to the past. Heretical 
vagaries must be met by the apostolic tradition, and to the writer 
of Ephesians this tradition is above all the teaching of Paul; if 
understood and applied to the present difficulties, all problems will 
be solved. 
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Thus far I have followed Dr. Goodspeed with enthusiasm. 
But from this point on doubts begin to suggest themselves. Has 
he really demonstrated a literary dependence of Ephesians on the 
other nine Epistles of the supposed Pauline corpus? Or can 
certain of the assumed contacts be explained by other means? 
And this brings in a topic on which he lays great stress, the litur- 
gic character of the epistle. Undoubtedly the church as a whole 
by the third generation was acquiring a unified liturgical outlook 
of its own, but what was the origin of the liturgical impulse and 
of a large part of the liturgical material? Dr. Goodspeed tacitly 
takes for granted that these were native Christian creations, but 
such was not at all the case. The first Christians were Jews who 
all their lives long had been saturated with the devotional phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament and the synagogue, and who inevita- 
bly carried this with them into their new faith. They enriched it, 
of course, with additions drawn from their own experience and— 
later on—with phrases of Greek origin, but even when liturgical 
language became crystallized into formal liturgies the general 
Jewish basis remained unmistakable. 

Now, this liturgical phrasing was not “ developed ” in the lat- 
ter decades of the first century; it was full blown from the be- 
ginning. A Christian prayer uttered on Pentecost itself must 
inevitably have been filled with words, clauses and whole sentences 
taken bodily from the synagogue worship of the day. And so 
the dependence of Ephesians on other Christian works cannot be 
established by means of terms of this sort. If Dr. Goodspeed’s 
list of the contacts between Ephesians and Luke-Acts be exam- 
ined, the only significant instance will be seen to be 4: 24, “ in 
righteousness and holiness of the truth,” and Luke 1: 75, “ wor- 
ship in holiness and righteousness.” This agreement is without 
evidential value, since a coupling of “ holiness ” and “ righteous- 
ness’ is of the very essence of liturgical style. The same must 
be said of the contact between 6: 10, “in the power of his 
might,” and II Thessalonians 1: 9, “ for the glory of his might,” 
and this is really the closest coincidence between these two epistles, 
for the correspondence between 2: 2 and II Thessalonians 2: 7 
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is drawn from conventional apocalyptic. As regards Philippians 
we have Ephesians 1: 6, “unto the praise of the glory of his 
grace” (compare I: 12, 14) and Philippians 1: 11, “ unto the 
glory and praise of God”; 1: 19, “according to the power of 
his might,” and Philippians 3: 21, “according to the power 
wherewith . . . ”; 4: 2, “an offering and sacrifice to God, for 
an odor of sweet savor,” and Philippians 4: 18, “an odor of 
sweet savor, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God” (both 
passages take their coloring from the Septuagint); 6: 18, 
“ through all prayer and supplication,” and Philippians 4: 6, “ by 
all prayer and supplication.” These are all liturgical common- 
places. So, when it is added that the agreements between Ephe- 
sians and I Thessalonians are even slighter than those in the cases 
just cited, the evidence that the writer of Ephesians had a full 
Pauline corpus is most inadequate. 

But there is a wider consideration. The strength of the case 
for the Pauline authorship of the epistle has always lain in the 
mastery of technical Paulinism, especially in the soteriological 
passages. And this certainly demands explanation; Dr. Good- 
speed solves the problem by arguing that the writer learned Paul’s 
teaching by poring over the epistles themselves. Now I should 
like to think that the post-apostolic church contained a man capa- 
ble of such a feat, but I am unable to conceive its possibility. 
Christians of this age were not given to projecting themselves 
back into the past in order to learn the meaning of an older writer. 
We have plenty of examples of what was made of Paul’s teaching 
by writers of the next generation—the Pastorals, Clement, Igna- 
tius, etc.—and the spectacle is sad; only “ John” had measurable 
success, and even in his hands Paulinism becomes something dif- 
ferent. Consequently can we visualize our author at all except 
as one who learned Paul’s thought by close and personal contact 
with the apostle himself? He may have been a Colossian; he 
doubtless was. But he must also have belonged to the church in 
the first generation ; after all from the middle fifties to the middle 
nineties is only forty years. In this case the question of literary 
dependence—apart from Colossians—becomes unanswerable, for 
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there is no way to distinguish between what he could read in the 
extant letters and what he knew by word of mouth. For in- 
stance, the striking phrase in 5: 2 and Galatians 2: 20, “ loved 
and gave himself,” is one that Paul may very well have used 
countless times. It is highly likely, to be sure, that any disciple 
of Paul’s knew Romans, I and II Corinthians and (less probably) 
Galatians, and such was presumably the case with the writer of 
Ephesians. But direct literary dependence on them is a different 
matter. 

And that Ephesians was actually written to introduce even these 
four—let alone Philippians and the two Thessalonians—is a very 
different matter still. Why did the writer not allude explicitly 
to his purpose? To make Paul refer to other letters would re- 
quire no great skill, but there is no such reference. The state- 
ment in 3: 2—as Dr. Goodspeed explains admirably—concerns 
Ephesians alone, and the writer is commending not Paul but his 
own grasp of Paulinism. 

Of course, despite all that has been said, Dr. Goodspeed’s the- 
ory may still be true. It cannot be disproved and all a critic can 
do is to call attention to inadequacies in the demonstration offered. 
But at all events Dr. Goodspeed has given us an exquisite analysis 
of the epistle, that, we hope, may in time be detached from the 
array of Greek passages and have the widest possible circulation. 


| 
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“WHEN HALF-GODS GO” 
By Tueopore O. Wenet, Carleton College 


When Half-Gods Go. By Frank Kingdon. New York: Abingdon, 1933, pp. 
206. $1.50. 


It is a pleasure to come upon a well-written book like this, one 
which gives evidence of spacious learning and yet avoids pedantry. 
It is an apology for the Christian faith written by a preacher, not 
a closet theologian. Everywhere are signs of that discipline in 
clear, simple thinking which experience in an influential pulpit 
breeds, and which it might profit many a metaphysician to prac- 
tise. The modern preacher feels, I suppose, that he must wrestle 
with Einstein, but he dare not quote him; he must know White- 
head, but may be just as effective when he does not cite page and 
line. Mr. Kingdon, in his volume, does fearlessly simplify and 
make concrete. He writes refreshing epigrams. ‘Science has 
no bias toward values; religion rests upon them.” ‘ Our congre- 
gation must be maintained even if we have to edit Jesus a little.” 
“ The penetrating question is not what we have been saved from, 
but what we have been saved to.” ‘ Einstein’s great achievement 
philosophically is the demonstration that this is a uni-verse, not a 
duo-verse or a pluri-verse.” ‘“ It would not be far from the truth 
to say that the most powerful factor in human history is apathy.” 

The argument of the book is what one would expect from the 
Emersonian line of the title: “‘ When half-gods go, the gods ar- 
rive.” It is an assertion, from the point of view of a modernist, 
of the vitality of religion in the modern world. The book is typi- 
cal, indeed, of half the apologetics of our time—a defense of that 
faith of the future which looks to be as inevitable as the tides and 
which ought to win an easy victory. Has there not been progress 
in religion in the past? The religion of Mosaic law superseded 
the religion of chaos; in Greece the ethical God of Socrates drove 
out the Homeric deities; Jesus confronted the pharisaism of his 
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day with “ But I say unto you.” Progress, in truth, has prom- 
ised new dawns in our day—Democracy slowly making its way 
despite lingering industrial feudalism; Science revealing God’s 
handiwork in an avalanche of revelations. Add to this a mystical 
interpretation of Evolution, an acceptance of an immanent, strug- 
gling God, and it does look as though an optimistic thesis were 
proved. “ Wherever the creative spirit is at work in any field 
there is the living God at work. He is the active agent in all the 
upward struggling of the world, and progress is simply another 
name for the unfolding of his purpose through his activity.” 

The argument of the book is meant to be cheering, yet I con- 
fess that, like so much of the optimism of our day, it leaves me 
sad. I long for what Chesterton calls “the good news of orig- 
inal sin.” In our personal lives it is of course true that the gods 
arrive only when half-gods go. But we progress, when we do, 
because we come nearer to a fixed goal. If the goal itself, in any 
philosophy of religion, becomes subject to flux and change, when 
mastery in the visible world is endowed with divine attributes, a 
vigilant criticism must cry a halt. Does progress in the secular 
world (the very word progress is meaningless without a defini- 
tion of standards), or in democracy, or in scientific knowledge 
really prove the slightest advancement in things of the spirit? 
An older Christian generation, perhaps wiser despite its ig- 
norance, might remind us of its Doctrine of the Fall, a doctrine 
whose deeper meaning may not have been disproved by Darwin 
and Huxley. “God,” says Mr. Kingdon, “is the active agent 
in all the upward struggling of the world.” Ah, but is it up- 
ward? In almost all of the evolutionary mysticism of our time 
there lurks a great petitio principii, a begging of the question. 
Judged by an otherworldly standard, Evolution may be headed 
down, for all we know. It is a question of the goal, and this, if 
we dare call it God, must be something fixed and not itself subject 
to change without notice. God, even for a modern who does not 
quarrel with biological evolution, must be He “ with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” And in finding Him, 
our age may be far behind that of St. Francis, yes, even that of 
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Abraham or of Moses, despite our encyclopedias of religious 
learning and our “ Century of Progress” Expositions. (Prog- 
ress toward what? Toward what Chicago is now?) Inject 
even a touch of that otherworldliness which ought to be the first 
mark of vital religion, yet which we, in our secularity, seem to 
have dropped quietly overboard, and the religious argument for 
Progress faces questions which it has by no means answered. 
Shall there be distinctions in Heaven according to the age into 
which we were born? 

I can but briefly suggest in this review the profound question- 
ings to which a well presented exposition of mystical modernism 
gives rise. Mr. Kingdon’s book, or volumes like his, should 
evoke careful searchings of thought in those who, like myself, 
find his faith, despite its appeal in many of its details, unsatisfy- 
ing, and who cling to a belief that God, when He does appear 
incarnate in this world of change, comes “ Begotten, not made; 
Begotten of his Father before all worlds.” Of two facts I am 
certain—that an interpretation of religion like that of this book 
is one of the ruling theological creeds among religious men today, 


and that it is in profound, though often unconscious, conflict 
with the historic Christian faith. To resolve that conflict will 
occupy much attention in our generation. Even to clarify it 
is not easy. I offer, in closing, two quotations which, I believe, 
can at least illustrate the gulf which separates the secular optimism 
of Mr. Kingdon from the otherworldliness of an earlier genera- 
tion. 


“If man is to realize a thoroughly adequate experience,” says Mr. Kingdon, 
“he must have as valid an organization of his material interests as of his intel- 
lectual or political. The struggle for economic well-being is one profound evi- 
dence of the total spiritual striving which gives expression to the tireless spirit 
of God in the hearts of men. It is that spirit legitimately seeking after control 
of material things.” 


And now, by way of contrast, a paragraph from Newman’s 
great sermon on The World Our Enemy, a passage which, so I 
believe, writes Christianity’s profounder comment on all gospels 
of worldly progress: 
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“ As the traveller on serious business may be tempted to linger, while he gazes 
on the beauty of the prospect which opens on his way, so this well-ordered and 
divinely governed world, with all its blessings of sense and knowledge, may lead 
us to neglect those interests which will endure when itself has passed away. In 
truth, it promises more than it can fulfil. The goods of life and the applause 
of men have their excellence, and, as far as they go, are really good; but they 
are short-lived. And hence it is that many pursuits in themselves honest and 
right, are nevertheless to be engaged in with caution, lest they seduce us; and 
those perhaps with especial caution, which tend to the well-being of men in this 
life. The sciences, for instance, of good government, of acquiring wealth, of 
preventing and relieving want, and the like, are for this reason especially dan- 
gerous; for fixing, as they do, our exertions on this world as an end, they go 
far to persuade us that they have no other end; they accustom us to think too 
much of success in life and temporal prosperity; nay, they may even teach us to 
be jealous of religion and its institutions, as if these stood in our way, preventing 
us from doing so much for the worldly interests of mankind as we might wish.” 


PROFESSOR CLEMENT WEBB’S NEW LECTURES 
By W. Norman Pittencer, General Theological Seminary 


A Study of Religious Thought in England from 1850. By Clement C. J. 
Webb. Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 190. $2.50. 


In this attractively printed volume of less than two hundred 
pages, Dr. Webb, formerly Oriel Professor of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion at Oxford and one of England’s out- 
standing Christian philosophers, has given us a masterly outline 
of the development of religious thought in his own country during 
the past century. This sketch is of especial significance to Ameri- 
can readers because our own thinking is so largely dependent on 
that of the mother-country ; and this is preéminently true of those 
of us who are members of Ecclesia Anglicana. The chapters by 
Professor Webb were originally given as lectures on the Olaus 
Petri Foundation at the University of Upsala in Sweden in 1932, 
on the invitation of the late Archbishop Nathan Sdéderblom, and 
the book is dedicated to that great Christian leader and to Fru 
Séderblom, his widow. A Swedish translation is in preparation. 

Although Dr. Webb’s personal position is that of an informed 
and thoroughly modern and liberal Catholicism, combined with 
deep loyalty to the Anglican tradition, he is here concerned not 
with party discussion and theology, but with religious thought 
in its more general sense. .As he himself says, by “ religious 
thought ” in this connection he means “ what is usually under- 
stood by the term ‘ religious philosophy.’ ” 

Professor Webb begins his account in 1850, just after the 
“Oxford Movement, although its leaven was still powerfully at 
work, had spent its first force,” but before “ the epoch-making 
suggestions of Darwin concerning the method of creation and 
the origin of man had . . . startled the thinking world. . . .” 
An outline of the background of religious thought prior to that 
date is first given. The author finds that the “ outstanding ” 
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assumptions of religious thinking before 1850 were: the tran- 
scendence of God, the origin of the material world in an act of 
creation in time, the authority of Scripture in the sense of an 
infallible revelation of truth not otherwise obtainable by man, 
and the salvation of individual souls as the supreme concern of 
religion. In the remaining lectures he endeavors to show how 
these ideas have been modified under the influence of scientific, 
historical and philosophical study. 

Quite correctly, Dr. Webb points out that the period covered 
in his sketch has been characterized by a development of imma- 
nentism, the growth of a keen historical sense, and a change from 
individualistic to more social or organic types of thought. All 
these have been intimately connected with, and to a large extent 
result from, the general acceptance of the evolutionary conception 
of the world-process, first brought clearly before men by Charles 
Darwin and his associates in biological and other scientific re- 
search, although suggested by earlier philosophers and investi- 
gators. 

The views of the absolute idealists such as T. H. Green, Ed- 
ward Caird, F. H. Bradley and Bernard Bosanquet ; the personal 
idealists such as Rashdall and McTaggart; the pragmatists and 
the Roman Catholic modernists such as Fr. George Tyrrell, are 
set forth in a concise manner; and Dr. Webb then proceeds to 
discuss “ the reaction from immanentism ” as manifested in the 
work of the Cambridge empiricists ably represented today by 
Dr. F. R. Tennant; the influence of Dr. Rudolph Otto and other 
German thinkers; and the books of Lord Balfour. Oddly 
enough, he makes no mention, even in passing, of the German 
Barthian school, which is having its effect on some recent Angli- 
can theology, for good or bad as one may view it. Certainly 
Barth and his followers have done their share in turning younger 
theologians from the all too immanent Deity of liberal Protes- 
tantism, even though their view of revelation is such that it would 
appear to make impossible the acceptance of the central Catholic 
position that man is capax deitatis, that is to say, that God can be 
and has been revealed through genuine human personality. 
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Dr. Webb warns against the ascription of too sharp a tran- 
scendence to God, pointing out very wisely that immanentism, 
with all its exaggerations, represents a real truth. It emphasizes 
the fact that God is intimately concerned in and revealed through 
his creation. Our author pleads for an even balance between the 
ideas of immanence and transcendence, and urges that the Chris- 
tian world-view demands an Eternal and Transcendent Reality 
who is yet at work in and self-expressed through the entire world 
system, though in most varying degrees of intensity and signifi- 
cance. 

Another suggestion, and one of great value in the present writ- 
er’s opinion, is that Christianity may now be envisaged as “ the 
culmination of a universal process ” which is at one and the same 
time “ God’s revelation of himself to man and man’s discovery of 
God.” Such a position, as Dr. Webb says, is not incongruous 
with vital acceptance of the fundamental Christian and Catholic 
belief that Christ is the supreme and definitive self-revelation or 
“incarnation in the fullness of time of the Eternal Word in 
whose image man was made.” This opens the way for the de- 
velopment of a statement of Christology which can present Christ 
in his Church-Body as the central and normative revelation of 
God to man, in a divine-human relationship suggested and adum- 
brated elsewhere but here actually effected in its fullness by the 
rich union of Deity and Humanity achieved in him. An in- 
sistence upon the solidarity and harmony of God’s revelation in 
Christ with his other revelation will only add to the profound 
meaning of the Incarnation faith; nor need we fear that such a 
position will lower that essential belief, since, in Dr. Webb’s 
words, the “ revelation in Christ is none the less unique because 
it is not isolated.” 

In concluding this part of his outline, the author declares his 
belief that the time is favorable for the attempt to create a new 
theology which will do “ equal justice alike to the self-existent 
Reality apart from which what is called ‘ religious experience ’ is 
no revelation of God and to the religious experience apart from 
which the self-existent Reality must remain for ever unrevealed.” 
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“ The task set to theologians of the next generation,” he says, “ is 
that of taking the fullest possible advantage of the opportunity 
offered.” 

There is a final chapter devoted to a survey of the modern re- 
ligious outlook, which Dr. Webb, unlike some other thinkers of 
our time, finds full of hope. He notes especially the new candor 
on the part of the Christian teacher and thinker, the progress in 
charity among the various denominations, and the increasingly 
obvious need for a spiritual weltanschauung as the result of re- 
cent developments in scientific and philosophical thought. A plea 
for “ mutual unity and concord among all who profess and call 
themselves Christians ” closes this fine volume. 

We can merely mention the interesting outline of the thought 
and work of Professor Webb’s personal friend, that great apolo- 
gist for an enlightened modern Catholicism, the Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, found on pages 135-141; and the excellent sketch of 
the general philosophical development in England and the con- 
tinent from 1850 to 1914, given on pages 21-56. Nor do we 
feel it necessary to comment critically on several minor points 
upon which the present writer and others may venture to disagree 
with Dr. Webb. Suffice it to say that all in all this study, despite 
the occasionally involved sentence structure (a fault which mars 
nearly all of Dr. Webb’s many books, and often makes them dif- 
ficult reading), is one of the notable volumes of the year, and 
should be read by all who wish to understand the background of 
the present theological readjustment in the Anglican Communion, 
both in England and America. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


Percy Stafford Allen (June 15th?) was born in 1869. Apart 
from the five years 1896-1901, he was associated all his adult life 
with Oxford University and was President of Corpus Christi 
College from 1924. He was chiefly known through his editor- 
ship of Erasmus’ works, an undertaking lasting from 1906 to 
1928, but published also various volumes on the Reformation 
period. 

Karl Aner (June 5th) was born in 1879, and his life was di- 
vided between the active pastorate and teaching. His books dealt 
chiefly with practical topics. 

Annie Besant (September 20th) was born in 1847. Her col- 
orful career was associated in the 1870’s with the secularism of 
Bradlaugh and in the 1880’s with the Fabian group, in connection 
with whom she took a vigorous part in trades union movements. 
In 1889 she came under the influence of Madame Blavatsky and 
from that time onward she devoted herself to theosophy, liv- 
ing chiefly in India; the latest stage of her life found her dedi- 
cating her energies to home rule in that country. With Reincar- 
nation in 1892 began the almost endless series of volumes and 
pamphlets, of which Esoteric Christianity (1901) is probably the 
best known outside of theosophic circles. 

Anthony Ashley Bevan (October 17th) was born in 1859. 
His academic life was spent at Cambridge University, where he 
was Reader in Arabic, but he was interested to some degree in 
Old Testament studies as well. 

Henri Brémond (August 17th) was born in 1865. In the 
literary world he was celebrated as the author of the immense 
Histoire du sentiment religieux en France (1915 ff), which has 
deeply influenced devotional theory even outside the Roman 
Catholic Church, despite Brémond’s inability to understand non- 
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Catholic devotional values. A special theme within the wider 
field is discussed in his L’Inquiétude Religieuse (1924). Other- 
wise Brémond was deeply interested in Newman, whose influence 
on him was very deep; compare his biography of the Cardinal 
(1905). It was this interest that led to his close association with 
Newman’s more thorough-going disciple George Tyrrell. Their 
friendship was not broken by the censures imposed upon the lat- 
ter, and it was Brémond who gave Tyrrell the last sacraments 
and conducted his burial service; for so doing he himself incurred 
disciplinary action but only of the mildest nature. In English his 
Prayer and Poetry (1928) is well-known. 

Marcus Darius Buell (November 24th?) was born in 1851. 
The son of a Methodist clergyman, he himself was trained for 
the Methodist ministry, which he entered in 1875. After nine 
years in the pastorate he was called to Boston University in 1884 
as Professor of New Testament, a position that he held until his 
retirement in 1922, while from 1889 to 1904 he served also as 
Dean of the School of Theology. It was during his administra- 
tion that occurred the heresy trial of Professor Hinkley G. 
Mitchell for holding “ critical’”’ views on Old Testament sub- 
jects; in this controversy Dr. Buell took a prominent part as a 
leader of the “ conservative” wing. As a result he was obliged 
to retire from the Deanship, but continued to hold his teaching 
position. His published works were largely confined to peri- 
odicals, but he also issued Studies in the Greek Text of the Gospel 
of Mark (1890) and The Autographs of St. Paul (1912). 

Charles Philip Augustus Burnett (November 14th) was born 
in 1849. His interests were chiefly liturgical and he wrote on 
ceremonial matters. 

Henry Palmer (“Dom”) Chapman (November 8th) was 
born in 1865. The son of an Anglican clergyman he was edu- 
cated for the Anglican ministry and took deacons’ orders, but in 
1890 entered the Roman communion. He joined the Benedic- 
tines, with whom he had a most honorable career, culminating in 
his appointment as Abbot of Downside in 1929. As a scholar 
he was best known as a specialist in the Vulgate and was named 
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a member of the Pontifical Commission for its revision; his 
Notes on the History of the Vulgate Gospels (1908) was his 
most ambitious work in this field. Other separate volumes were 
his Studies in the Early Papacy (1928) and St. Benedict and the 
Sixth Century (1929). A complete list of his monographs in 
periodicals and encyclopedias, however, would be enormous ; they 
dealt chiefly with patristic and New Testament topics. As might 
be expected from a convert, a polemical character was usually 
apparent, which was most explicit in his rejoinder to Bishop 
Gore: Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims (1905). As both 
controversialists were trained by the same inadequate historical 
method, neither pamphlet in the controversy is of much impor- 
tance, but on the whole the Benedictine’s facts were generally 
more reliable than his antagonist’s. 

William Henry Draper (August 9th) was born in 1855. Or- 
dained to the Anglican ministry in 1880 he had a distinguished 
record as a clergyman, especially as Master of the Temple from 
1920 to 1930. His works were chiefly on belles-lettres subjects, 
but he was known also as a hymn writer. 

Paul Feine (September 5th) was born in 1859. At first 
(from 1884) an instructor in the German high schools, his 
V orkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas (1891) called attention 
to him as a brilliant New Testament student; it was this work 
that really laid the foundations for the identification of the “ L” 
source in Luke. In 1894, consequently, he was called to the New 
Testament chair in Vienna; in 1907 he went to Breslau and in 
1910 to Halle, where he remained until his retirement. As a 
writer Dr. Feine was prolific, with a thorough scholarship used 
on the side of a highly enlightened conservatism. He published 
a commentary on James in 1893 and one on Romans in 1903, 
but his most solid productions were his Introduction (1913; later 
editions) and his Theologie des Neuen Testaments (1910; later 
editions). 

Henry Frank (July 31st) was born in 1854. At first ordained 
to the Methodist ministry, he transferred to the Congregationalist, 
and then (1888)—to use his own phrase—“ renounced ortho- 
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doxy ” and henceforth allied himself with the more extreme types 
of liberalism. As a matter of fact, however, his revolt was 
really against the extreme literalism of the 1880’s and he never 
lost a genuinely religious emphasis in his many books, despite 
such a portentious title as The Doom of Dogma (1901). 

Isaac Massey Haldeman (September 27th) was born in 1845. 
Ordained in 1870 to the Baptist ministry he became a leader of 
the outspoken fundamentalist wing and remained so throughout 
his life. His numerous polemical writings are largely concerned 
with defending a literal chiliasm. 

Ludwig Ihmels (August?) was born in 1858. In the Lu- 
theran pastorate from 1881 to 1898, in the latter year he was 
made professor at Erlangen and was transferred to Leipzig four 
years later. In 1922 he was made Landesbischof in Dresden and 
was then elected President of the General Lutheran Conference. 
His most noted book was Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit 
(1901; later editions). Otherwise he wrote copiously on doc- 
trinal themes and practical subjects. His position was that of 
F, H. R. Frank, maintaining that the Christian experience of 
regeneration gives a certainty of knowledge that makes theology 
wholly independent of philosophy. He was much esteemed as 
a preacher and published various volumes of sermons. 

Melvin Grove Kyle (May 24th) was born in 1858. Ordained 
to the United Presbyterian ministry, he became associated with 
Xenia Theological Seminary in 1908 and was made its president 
in 1922. In 1921 he was elected editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
its policy since that time has been the best expression of his per- 
sonal standpoint; a learnedly conservative attitude in matters of 
Biblical criticism,-supported by constant appeals to archzology. 
For Dr. Kyle was an archeologist of high rank, with a distin- 
guished record of service in the field. 

Walter Lock (August 14th) was born in 1846. In 1870 he 
was made Tutor in the newly founded Keble College, Oxford; 
became its Sub-Warden in 1880 and its Warden in 1897; this 
last position he held until 1920, just fifty years after his first ap- 
pointment. With this he held the University appointment of 
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Ireland Professor of Exegesis from 1895 to 1919. He was then 
seventy-three, but, instead of retiring, he was made Lady Marga- 
ret Professor and discharged its duties until 1927, when he finally 
withdrew from active teaching. Apart from some sermons his 
first important work was “ The Church” in Lu« Mundi (1890). 
His St. Paul the Master Builder appeared in 1899 and he con- 
tributed about a dozen articles to Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. 
When the International Critical Commentary was first planned 
in 1893 he was selected to write the volume on the Pastoral 
Epistles. But other occupations and infinitely painstaking habits 
of work postponed the commentary for over a generation and 
it did not appear until 1924. Its dedication to “ St. John Chrysos- 
tom, Hermann von Soden and Martin Dibelius ” is characteristic 
of its contents; it is the work of a scholar saturated with the 
traditional Oxford outlook but who, despite his four score years, 
bravely endeavored to do full justice to a very different viewpoint. 
But in his Ephesians (1929) and his “St. John” in the Gore 
commentary (1928), he contented himself with the views of his 


earlier years. 
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The Plain Man Seeks for God. By Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner's, New 
York and London, 1933, pp. xiv + 213. $2.00. 


One has learned from bitter experience to dread religious books 
that are addressed to the plain man. Most writers seem to think 
that he needs to be spoon fed. Perhaps they are right; perhaps 
we have been fed so long upon a diet of sentimental slush and 
shallow thinking that we can no longer stomach solid food. Dr. 
Van Dusen pays us the compliment of assuming that we can. 
And so he has produced a remarkably fine apologetic. 

The writer analyzes the present status of religion and concludes 
that the world does not so much reject as disregard it. We think 
of interest in religion as something dilettante, like appreciation 
of music. It is no longer a part of the regular curriculum of 
life, but an elective. This has been brought about, says he, by 
three streams of influence. The first arises from a misunder- 
standing of Kantian philosophy. Kant divided phenomena from 
noumena and held that “ knowledge” may be predicated only 
of phenomena. We have gone on to assume that what we cannot 
“know ” in the Kantian sense does not exist; which is precisely 
the inversion of Kant’s position. Added to this are the immense 
achievements of pure science and the over-rapid growth of com- 
forts and conveniences introduced through science applied. These 
have created an atmosphere so heavy that religion chokes and 
dies in it. Religion differs from philosophy in this, that you 
learn philosophy, but you catch religion. Today religion is no 
longer contagious. 

Liberal theology, says Dr. Van Dusen, is an attempt to find a 
religion that will live in the modern atmosphere, a compromise 
between two worlds, a God whose temple may be a factory. This 
quest has been futile. ‘‘ Wherever thoughtful Christians gather 
there are references to the sickness of liberal religion, to its failure 
to stem the ebbing tide of religious loyalty among educated people, 
45 
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to its patent inadequacy for a moment like the present. One 
detects mounting agreement that Liberalism has served its mis- 
sion but is now out-moded.” 

Experience, we are reminded, presents to us not only an aggre- 
gate of facts but a system of values. 

“ The orchestra plays a great symphony. The facts concerning the symphony 
are certain discoverable data of vibration, harmony, and sound. They are what 
they are, however we may feel about it, and are matters for scientific deter- 
mination. . . . But the music makes on each of us an impression and there is 
set up within us a response to it. . . . Attention to the first aspect of reality 
tends to present a process in terms of its origins ; emphasis upon the latter aspect 
in terms of its destiny. . . . Any valid idea of God must satisfy our best inter- 
pretation of both; it must include and harmonize them, and indicate their 
mutual relations. ... Only if it should be proven that values furnish truer 
insight into reality than do facts would religion properly be regarded as pri- 
marily concerned with the experience of values.” 

The evidences of God from both points of view are admirably 
presented. The argument concludes with a frank facing of the 
problem of evil—a problem which Mr. Whitehead has called the 
rock upon which any simplified theology is shipwrecked. There 
is, perhaps, overmuch quotation from others. One wishes that 
the writer had more completely presented the argument as his 
own. But probably the plain man has not had these brought to 
his attention before ; and doubtless there is weight in the authority 
of great names. 

After all, concludes the writer, no argument can make a man 
believe in God, unless he already wants Him. The main purpose 
is not to pursuade men to belief in God; it is to furnish reassur- 
ance of a belief already dimly held. “ The layman is quite right 
in demanding that the right to believe shall precede the will to 
believe. He does not so readily recognize that the desire to 
believe must precede the right to believe. . . . Not a few of the 
younger generation have said that nothing in Mr. Lippmann’s 
Preface to Morals is truer than his account of why people in our 
day do not go to church as their fathers did. His explanation 
is a simple one. ‘Surely the most important reason is that they 
are not certain that they are going to meet God when they go to 
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church.’ . . . Here we encounter another of the unpardonable 
failures of liberal religion. And I think that we may not be 
far from the main key to the decline of religious vitality in our 
times. We see the issue clearly in the contrast between the pre- 
vailing Protestantism on the one hand and the finest examples 
of Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and other types of high 
ritualism on the other hand. In this contrast is no small part 
of the patent appeal of the latter churches to laymen today. 
When liberal Protestants come to church, they foregather in a 
particular building to be pursuaded by their minister that there 
isa God. When a Catholic approaches worship, he enters a sanc- 
tuary to bow before a god who is already indubitably there.” 
—lIt is this certainty, however, rather than elaboration of cere- 
monial, that is significant. 


“We meet it in purest expression in the convictions and life of the Society 
of Friends. To the true Friend all places are instinct with the living reality 
of the Divine Presence. He is present in the stark simplicity of the silent 
Meeting, so that one requires no priest’s reminder of him. He is the giver of 
every necessity of life, so that every meal becomes a Lord’s Supper.” 


Yes, for the true mystic all life may be sacramental—but 
mystics are rare souls, they are born, not made; and the company 
of Quakers will always be small. The writer fails to point out 
that a large part of the failure of Protestantism lies in its re- 
fusal to recognize that the race of men requires the reminder of 


priest and sacrament to recognize Him. 
CHARLES LEMUEL DIBBLE. 


Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band I. By Walther Eichrodt. Leipzig: 

J. C. Hinrichs, 1933, pp. vii + 290. M. 7.50. 

For a quarter of a century the favorite method of treating 
Israel’s religion has been the historic, which aims to set forth its 
development by periods. Dr. Eichrodt, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Basel, has returned to the older method of Old Testa- 
ment Theology, which attempts to portray Israel’s religion as a 
unified whole. His reason for doing so is that the historic 
method, with its “ bloodness abstraction” of “ ethical mono- 
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theism,” and its transferring the Old Testament from the field 
of theology to that of the history of religion, has failed (in his 
opinion) to do justice to the vital religion of the Old Testament. 

In his exposition he has aimed on the one hand to compare 
Israel’s religion with the other religions of the ancient East, and 
on the other to “ show its connection with the New Testament in 
its deepest meaning.” In the division of material he has de- 
parted from the former dogmatic classifications of Old Testament 
Theology and has adopted a grouping which he feels is more 
natural. His main heads are: (1) God and People, (2) God and 
the World, (3) God and Man. Only the first is treated in the 
present volume. The completion of the work is promised for 
the near future. 

Here everything is to his mind centered in the Covenant, which 
is the “assured foundation for the appraisal of Israel’s relation 
to God.” He reviews in succession the covenant relation, the 
being of the covenant God, the covenant ordinances, the name 
of the covenant God, the organs of the covenant, covenant viola- 
tion and judgment, the fulfillment of the covenant. 

In all these subsections, while employing a certain amount of 
the historic method, he adheres to his chief aim of presenting 
Israel’s religion as a massive unity, distinguished from the other 
ancient oriental religions by the unique personality of Yahweh 
and the unique personal relation of the worshipper to Him. 
His handling of these subjects is vigorous, packed with thought, 
fresh, clear, sane. He has a way of seeing a single idea in many 
implications. His critical attitude tends to a conservatism like 
that of Kittel, and he is very outspoken as to what he deems the 
fallacies inherent in many widely accepted views. To give one 
example, he maintains the central place of eschatology in the faith 
of the Prophets. To make their eschatology subsidiary (as do 
Gunkel, Volz, and others) is, he believes, to misunderstand them 
fundamentally. If he disappoints his reader in any particular, 
it is in the somewhat meagre way in which he shows the connec- 
tion of Old Testament religion with the New Testament. 

He has produced an illuminating book, replete with insight, 
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provocative in the best sense, but above all religious—especially 
where he is writing on the Prophets, with whose soul he feels 
kinship. As one reads one senses anew the eternal challenge of 
the divine order confronting the comfortable acceptances of earth. 
And yet the author does justice also to the cultural side of Israel’s 
religion, with its building up of earth’s familiar things into a 
sacramental system. It is a book that ought to be translated 


into English. 
FLEMING JAMES. 


Das Neue Testament Deutsch. 1. Das Evangelium nach Markus. By Julius 
Schniewind. (M. 7.20.) 10. Die Katholischen Briefe. By Friedrich Hauck. 
(M. 5.60.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1933. 

In this new edition of the Gottingen work Dr. Schniewind has 
an unenviable task, since his contribution cannot escape constant 
comparison with the memorable exposition by Johannes Weiss. 
The highest praise that can be given him is that he has usually 
little to fear from the contrast. To be sure, his task is easier 
than his predecessor’s. Weiss so clarified crucial problems that 
much that required detailed proof in 1906 can now be taken for 
granted. And form-criticism has been of extraordinary service. 
The relation of the sections to the life of the community has 
been in large measure established and the exegete has no longer 
the old hesitation in determining where to begin. He knows, 
too, that many questions once anxiously debated are no longer 
worth the asking, in particular that the older “ psychologizing ” 
was largely quite beside the mark. All of this Dr. Schniewind 
has mastered, with the result that his commentary marks almost 
as much an advanee over that of Weiss as the latter did over the 
works of a generation earlier. To the mind of the present 
reviewer, however, there is a serious defect—which Dr. Schnie- 
wind would doubtless consider a great virtue—in an over-emphasis 
on the theology of Dr. Barth in the exegetical passages. In part, 
no doubt, this Barthianism has been of real service. No other 
commentary on Mark brings out anything like so well the ever- 
present tension of the impending judgment or the “ otherness ” 
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of Christ ; not even Weiss himself realized so sharply what Mes- 
sianic self-consciousness actually implied. But in other regards 
the results are not so happy. The dialectical passion for para- 
doxes blunts the edge of historical criticism; after an exposition 
of the parable of the Sower that culminates in “ The normal 
success of God’s Word is failure!,” it becomes possible to defend 
the accuracy of 4: 10-13 as genuinely expressing Jesus’ purpose. 
Just so the Barthian emphasis on the timelessness of the Judg- 
ment results in an evasive interpretation of 9: 1 and a grotesque 
solution of the problem of 13:30 (‘this generation” = “ the 
Jewish race ”’). 

In the first edition the Catholic Epistles were divided between 
Hollmann, Gunkel and Baumgarten; now they have all been en- 
trusted to Dr. Hauck. On James he adds his name to the long 
list of the supporters of Dr. Arnold Meyer’s hypothesis; this is 
rapidly becoming almost canonical. The possibility that most of 
I Peter is a baptismal address is recognized, but no attempt is 
made to work out Dr. Perdelwitz’ theory more fully. The choice 
of a name for “ Jude” was perhaps suggested by James 3: I5. 
The “I wrote somewhat” in III John is possibly a reference 


to II John. 
Burton Scott Easton. 


Die Offenbarung des Johannes und Kaiser Domitian. By Roland Schiitz. 
G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1933, pp. 67 (plus two plates). 
Marks 4.80. 


This brief study usefully supplements previous commentaries 
on the Apocalypse by presenting in detail the evidence that the 
“ persecution ”’ of Domitian was the occasion of the writing of 
Revelation and is thus the key to the understanding of the book. 
The author regards his work as more than this, however; he 
argues at length for his approach, the “ contemporary-historical ” 
as against the work of Gunkel and Lohmeyer. Schiitz in this is 
much under the influence of Deissmann. A feature of great 
value is the treatment of Revelation together with other early 
Christian sources as reflecting the Domitianic situation, drawing 
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information from 1 Peter, 1 Clement, and (with reservations) 
Hebrews. Also of special value is the statement of information 
derived from archzology, e.g. an excellent section on the Ephesian 
Temple of Domitian, and numismatics. The reviewer believes 
that Schiitz’ case would have been stronger if he had proceeded 
on the basis of a stricter definition of persecution and with refer- 
ence to a better attested understanding of the legal basis of the 
procedure against Christians. However, this study, as the fullest 
assembly of data on the Domitianic situation of the Apocalypse, 
is welcome and promises to be very useful. 
DonaLD WayNE RIDDLE. 


The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes. 
With a Foreword by William Henry O’Connell. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, pp. x + 184. $2.75. 

Monsignor Barnes, an almost contemporary school fellow and 
an old friend of mine, is a man whose learning is equalled only 
by his ingenuity. Whether he writes on the Man with the Iron 
Mask, or the Popish Plot, or on the Validity of the Episcopal 
Orders of Bishop Barlow, the Consecrator of Archbishop Parker, 
he has always something fresh and original to say; and he is an 
expert on the earliest days of the Roman Church, having devoted 
thirty years to an intensive study of this subject. His present 
work contains much with which other antiquaries—do they ever 
agree ?—may dispute, but nothing which will fail to excite their 
interest, or to deserve their attention. Only two points can be 
selected here. One is the date of the alleged translation of the 
bodies of SS. Peter and Paul to their resting places on the 
Vatican Hill and by the Ostian Way respectively on June 29, 
258, Tusco et Basso Consulibus, our Feast of St. Peter, but in 
the Calendar of the Roman Church the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul. Barnes, with much erudition, contends that the festival 
celebrates the death of the Apostles, who suffered martyrdom 
on the same day, and that the date marked by the Consulship is 
an unwarranted insertion in the Depositio Martyrum. He en- 
deavours to show that the holy bodies were deposited in the 
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Platonia after the martyrdom in A.D. 67 and removed in A.D, 
69 when, owing to the civil distractions of the Roman govern- 
ment, the Church enjoyed a temporary peace. The second point 
of great interest is the treatment of the Platonia or “ Marble 
Tomb ” over which the Church of St. Sebastian on the Via Appia 
is now built. Near it is the Domus Petri where the Apostle and 
St. Paul concealed themselves during the persecution, and in the 
Platonia, now below the Church, their bodies were temporarily 
deposited. Monsignor Barnes has a startling theory: “Is it 
fanciful to think that when the Holy Sepulchre was uncovered at 
Jerusalem and the Church of the Anastasia was built, it was the 
Platonia that the emperor had in mind as a model for the struc- 
ture he erected?” There is an extremely ingenious reconstruc- 
tion of an inscription by the fourth century Pope Damasus, and 
the frontispiece is a very ancient and beautiful portrait of St. 
Paul. Whatever one may think of what is propounded in this 
book it deserves careful consideration and may result in the 
rejection of much on the subject which has been regarded as 
settled for all time. 
F, J. FoAKEs JACKSON. 


Theological Outlines. By Francis J. Hall. Revised by Frank Hudson Hal- 
lock. Third Edition. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. xiv + 336. $3.00. 


For a long time now Dr. Hall’s Outlines have been out of print; 
that is, the first volume was out of print, and this fact made the 
remaining two volumes more or less unacceptable for classroom 
purposes. It was good news sometime since that Dr. Hallock, 
now Professor of Old Testament and Semitic Languages and 
Acting Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Nashotah House, 
was undertaking a new edition. The finished work is fully up 
to our highest expectations. The editor has not altered the 
essential contents of the Outlines, but has been content to bring 
the references and bibliographies up to date. The few changes 
introduced into the text itself were largely based upon corrigenda 
prepared by Dr. Hall himself. Of the one-volume format in 
which the work now appears it is impossible to speak too highly. 
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It is a superb example of the very best in modern book making 
and reflects great credit upon the publishers. 

Dr. Francis J. Hall was first tutor and then Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at the Western Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, almost from its foundation. He began in 1886 and re- 
signed his Chair in 1913 in order to accept the Chair of Dogmatic 
Theology at the General Theological Seminary in New York. 
Upon his retirement in 1930 he returned to Western Seminary 
as Lecturer in Dogmatic Theology. Among the early fruits of 
his teaching career appeared the Outlines in three successive 
volumes, dated 1892, 1894, 1895. These grew out of his lec- 
ture notes; and they were followed in the years 1907-1922 by 
his great ten-volumed work, Dogmatic Theology, usually re- 
ferred to as Dr. Hall’s “Summa.” The latter work is vastly 
larger than the Outlines, and though suitable as a work of refer- 
ence is not nearly so useful as a school textbook. It is a great 
pleasure therefore to welcome back once more the Outlines, es- 
pecially in the attractive new form given them in the present 
edition. 

Dr. Hall was a consistent Anglo-Catholic. He set forth his 
theology with great clarity and precision. His work was in close 
contact with the best traditions of Anglican and Roman Syste- 
matics. His method was based more or less upon the scholastic, 
though it is set forth in positive form, without relation to the 
scholastic dialectical method. For this reason some readers 
complain that his work is uninspiring. Dr. Hallock answers the 
objections in his Preface. Though he takes the responsibility 
for the charge of “ stuffiness” upon himself, like a Christian 
gentleman, so far as the charge bears upon the nature or the form 
of conservative orthodox theology no apology is needed. The 
Outlines aim simply to give the structural foundation or skeleton 
of Christian doctrine. One might just as well complain that 
Wentworth’s Trigonometry is uninspiring. Everything depends 
upon the reader, and what he is looking for. 

A real limitation in Dr. Hall’s work, however, is his inadequate 
appreciation of the full bearing of modern biblical criticism and 
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his unfamiliarity with the more recent scientific developments, 
Regarding these limitations it ts sufficient to point out that Hall 
worked out the major lines of his theological construction in the 
late eighties and early nineties. It is unfair to charge him with 
unfamiliarity with developments of science since the turn of the 
century; moreover, the heyday of English biblical criticism was 
the late nineties. In the second place, Dr. Hallock could scarcely 
have taken full account of these newer developments without in 
large measure transforming and rewriting the book. Conse- 
quently, the Outlines remain a very clear, comprehensive, sum- 
mary statement of traditional Catholic theology written from the 
Anglo-Catholic point of view, and they will, we trust, prove 


widely useful in their new form. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Cosmology. By James A. McWilliams. Revised edition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933, pp. x + 243. $2.00. 

We have in this work a thoughtful and lucid study of the 
general characteristics and basic principles of the material world, 
from a Neo-Scholastic point of view. The writer is clearly at 
home in the findings and in the atmosphere of modern science, 
and is, on the whole, very fair even to positions widely different 
from his own. The work is characterized by a vigorous and 
incisive logic, which carries one along irresistibly, once the prem- 
ises are granted. And the premises are, for the most part, those 
which human reason is forced to assume, if it is not to stultify 
itself. 

The writer argues powerfully for a finite universe; for pur- 
posive finality in the material universe, pointing to a supra- 
mundane intelligent cause (he does not take refuge in the “ anti- 
thesis of chance,”’ whatever that may be) ; he discusses inorganic 
evolution, and its consonance with the attributes of the Creator; 
the fact and result of entropy, and various types of monism. 
There is an enlightening discussion on the possibility—from the 
rational point of view—of an eternal universe, and its relation 
to creation, also of the theories of Millikan and others who hold 
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that atoms are being reconstructed somewhere. One wishes that 
a brief paragraph had been devoted to the curious position of 
those who, like Bertrand Russell, hold that the universe will have 
an end but that it had no beginning! The patent contradictions 
between monistic philosophies and human experience and reason 
are pointed out. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with the Common 
Properties of Bodies. The discussion of the nature of extension 
is thought-provoking, even if it does not always carry conviction. 
It is shown that the theory of relativity does not support all the 
inferences commonly deduced from it (e.g. that Euclidean geome- 
try has been overthrown, and that all truth whatever is relative). 
The author criticizes both the Bergsonian and the Einsteinian 
conception of time. He considers that Einstein, along with other 
philosophical and scientific writers, “confounds the notion of 
time with the difficulties we experience in measuring it, and 
determining simultaneity.” 

Perhaps the least satisfactory section of the book is that dealing 
with the concept of physical laws. God is the great Legislator, 
and law is defined, in the language of St. Thomas, as “ a rational 
ordinance for the common good, promulgated by the one who 
has charge of the community.” Surely this is not the least inade- 
quate way possible of describing the relation of God to the physical 
world-order. The treatment of miracles is distinctly superior 
to this, and the chapter on “ Miracles Recognizable ” is excellent 
indeed, in these days when Our Lord’s miracles, where not denied, 
are so generally explained away. The discussions of static order, 
relativity, causality, and statistical laws of nature are suggestive 
and instructive. 

There are occasional errors and infelicities—since when have 
Hobbes, Biichner, and Haeckel been numbered among “ Christian 
philosophers’? (pp. 186-187)—but in general the treatise is 
worthy of careful study, and well adapted for use in classes on 
Religion and Science, Apologetics, and the like. Even those of 
us who are far removed from the Scholastic method and outlook, 
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can appreciate the breadth and depth of the writer and derive real 


pleasure and profit from his work. 
Henry Dunpuy. 


The Doctrine of Redemption. By Albert C. Knudson. Abindon Press, 1933, 
PP. 512. $3.50. 

The Doctrine of God, by Professor Knudson, which has been 
very useful in the last three years, is here followed by a volume 
designed to round out a complete survey of Christian doctrine. 
The Personalism of B. P. Bowne continues to be the philosophical 
background, and that means that personality in its human psy- 
chological character is taken very seriously, without much of the 
via negationis, as key to all reality. So we have a personalistic 
view of providence, pain, sin (no “ material” sin, no “ original 
sin”), Christ (a human person inspired by immanent God, 
uniquely revealing God), redemption (only by revelation, fol- 
lowed by personal moral effort), and sacramental grace (personal 
communication by symbols). The dislike for subpersonal cate- 
gories leads to a general disparagement of the “ natures ” which 
“persons ” have, and in which they work. So an “ impersonal 
human nature” in Christ (a bad expression, we agree), “ par- 
takers of the divine nature,” in soteriology, the idea of a human 
and a divine nature (“a” divine nature!) included “ within ” 
a single “ personality,” presence and reception of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, are abhorred. 

The Christology offered, while it speaks of Christ as divine 
and object of faith because he uniquely reveals God (but why 
uniquely, on this basis?), is certainly not sufficient to warrant 
prayer to him. Prayer to Christ is ignored. But the theory of 
the person of Christ set forth precludes it. Of course, such 
prayer depends on belief in the one-person union of God and man 
in Christ, and this cannot be unless “ person” is used in a sense 
broad enough to be applicable to a divine “ person” as well as a 
human person. All that the author says on this matter needs to 
be kept in mind, but so also does much that he does not say. 

The surveys of contemporary theories on all subjects are 
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clearly and interestingly presented, though there is (again) dis- 
proportionate space taken in refutation of Professor Brightman 
and in favorable reference to Professor Bowne. 
Personalistic, moralistic idealism and liberal Protestantism go 
hand in hand throughout the book, and the case is ably presented. 
M. B. Stewart. 


And the Life Everlasting. By John Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933, PP. 350. $2.50. 


In a book notable for its attractiveness and persuasiveness, and 
its wisely poised mediating attitude, there are two major judg- 
ments upon—and against—a great deal of current discussion of 
a life after death. (1) Evidence in its favor has been too much 
based on the supposed nature of the soul; but this is not the real 
evidence for it, even in the minds of those who have so argued. 
(2) The kind of future life so evidenced, being a continued human 
existence without essential reference to communion with God, is 
not at all what Christians mean by heaven, but more like what 
we mean by (a somewhat bland and fireless) hell— immortality 
without God is hell. 

Both these points are very penetratingly set forth, and in the 
main we should agree. Only we think insufficient sympathy is 
extended to Plato and all the rest, who wished to establish a real 
natural survival of the soul as such, its consistency with what 
we know of things, before beginning to lay claim to it on the basis 
of the soul’s worth. There is a certain merit in the temporary 
holding-back of the value-judgment until at least a case for the 
fact-judgment has been developed, a merit because it shows a 
greater trust in the nature of things. If immortality is “ fitting ” 
in the cause-and-effect scheme, as well as “ fitting” in the value 
scheme, it is better to know that it is. 

But the real logic of our hope (or at least the decisive part of 
it) is this: (1) God the ultimate reality is the almighty Lover; 
(2) human personality is valuable, lovable; (3) the almighty 
Lover may be depended on to save the lovable. Doubt of eternal 
life is doubt either of the first or of the second premise. 
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The author does not claim to know too much of the what 
eternal life is, beyond the that it is. His treatment of the time- 
and-eternity question is admirably balanced, if one can forgive 
the silence on contemporary German work, e.g. that of Schmidt, 
Althaus, and all the “ existential” thinkers. Adam, Barth, Til- 
lich, are used, but Von Higel’s influence is outstanding. A 
similar mediating view is given of the tension of otherworldliness 
and thisworldliness. We get to a choice at last, whether to 
believe in heaven and hell, or heaven and extinction, or heaven 
for all. Hell, meaning eternal evil, is rejected. Of extinction, 
it is well said that “it is doubtful whether the final supremacy 
of the Good would be less compromised by the power of evil 
finally to destroy souls” than it would be by eternal survival of 
sinful souls. But universalism must be of a form that “ does 
nothing to decrease the urgency of immediate repentance,” and 
“it is doubtful whether such a form of the doctrine has yet been 
found.” Since there is much allowance for continued moral life 
after death, it would have been well if such an interpretation 
of purgatory as Newman offered in the Dream of Gerontius had 
been considered; and a quasi-universalism of many (not two) 
levels of attainment would meet somehow the difficulty of the 
too-sharp dualism of heaven and hell. 

It is only fair to say that this book seems to us to say, exceed- 
ingly well, most of what most needed saying at this time. 

M. B. Stewart. 


Canterbury Administration: the administrative machinery of the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, illustrated from the original records. By Irene Josephine 
Churchill. London: S. P. C. K., and New York: Macmillan, 1933, 2 vols. 


$12.50. 

The Canterbury registers form a practically continuous series 
from the primacy of Pecham in the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, only a few of them so far published. The earliest 
registers show a rather elaborate machinery of diocesan and 
metropolitical administration, developed since Saxon times, and 
particularly in the two centuries separting Pecham from the 
Conquest. This administration is largely in the form of dele- 
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gated authority, exercised under commissions issued by the Arch- 
bishop and recorded in his register. We can see, further, how 
powers originally granted for specific cases came gradually to be 
appropriated by or attached to a particular subordinate. And 
we can trace, too, the encroachment of the Archbishop’s legatine 
authority upon other sides of his multiple personality. 

Dr. Churchill has spent fourteen years in the Lambeth Library, 
of which she is now assistant Librarian under Dr. Claude Jenkins. 
The present valuable treatise rests upon eight years of patient 
research in the registers from Pecham to Warham, supplemented 
by wide studies in canon law and the procedure of ecclesiastical 
administration. In it we see the medieval Archbishop in the 
whole range of his strictly ecclesiastical activities. The work 
treats first of the Archbishop as Bishop of his diocese and its 
“peculiars”’; then of the metropolitan in his province in his 
several relations to its dioceses, whether occupied or vacant, in 
provincial assembly and as judge; finally of his special juris- 
dictions, legatine powers, and so on. The second volume is given 
up to illustrative documents, chiefly forms of commission. 

The work is the publication of the Church Historical Society. 

P. V. Norwoop. 


Italy and the Reformation to 1550. By G. K. Brown. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1933, pp. 324. 18s. 

This is a most promising work by a young scholar. As he 
notes in his Introduction, English scholarship has “ lagged well 
behind ” continental in this field, and he hopes that his book will 
at least “draw attention to vast lacune”’ though he feels sure 
it will not “ fill the gap.” He is too modest, for his account is 
an excellent survey of the Reformation in Italy during the period 
to which he limits himself. The method is to give the story of 
the reforming movement in each of the important Italian cities, 
with short biographies of the more important figures. The last 
two subjects with which he deals, the “ mediatizing theologians,” 
that is, the non-Caraffan reforming group within the Roman 
Church, and Socinianism are, as he acknowledges, very inade- 
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quately treated, the latter subject, of course, falling mainly out- 
side this period. We hope that his statement that these “two 
further studies would be worth while ” means that he is planning 
to undertake them and give us a further volume, or volumes. 
The author apparently still feels timidity about drawing con- 
clusions—a timidity all too rare—and the chapters are conse- 
quently a little over-burdened with quotations from other his- 
torians. 

We have noticed two misprints—“ eltter” for “letter” (p. 
192) and “currupt” for “corrupt” (p. 205). The spelling 
of proper names is almost pedantic in its correctness—Arnaldo 


da Brescia, Butzer, Servede. 
W. F. WHITMAN. 


The Church and the People, 1789-1889: a History of the Church of ‘England 
from William Wilberforce to “ Lux Mundi.” By S. C. Carpenter. London: 
S. P. C. K., New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 508. $4.25. 


In most respects the century covered by this volume may con- 
fidently challenge comparison with any other period of equal 
length in the long life of the Church of England. Just as 
confidently may this volume stand comparison with any of its 
predecessors in the field. It is fortunate that the centenary year 
of the Oxford Movement has produced a book to remind us that 
quite apart from the action and reaction of the Catholic revival 
the nineteenth century was rich and fruitful in the Church’s 
thought and work ; that great men were laboring and great minds 
were productively engaged without direct reference to Trac- 
tarian theology and indeed altogether independently of it; that 
so far as the Oxford Movement made itself felt within the 
Church as a whole it did so only as modified by such sane and 
practical men as Dean Hook and Bishop Wilberforce. The 
Master of the Temple, whatever party affiliations he may have, 
writes in an objective and truly catholic spirit, seeing the good 
in every movement; the greatness, and equally the limitations, 
of every leader. One cannot easily determine whether Church 
or Maurice holds the prior place in his esteem. The title of the 
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book is indicative of its method—less the history of the Church 
than the study of the Church’s impact upon the mind and heart 
of England, and of the religious and social consequences of that 
impact. It is much in the style of the “ new ” history—hence its 
charm. One reads it with delight and finishes it with regret. 
Mr. Carpenter has so steeped himself in the memoirs and biog- 
raphies of his period that his portraits are most vivid and his 
whole narrative has an aliveness lacking in his predecessors. He 
seems to have overlooked few things that matter, even finding 
place for a neat reference to Moody and Sankey. 

Mr. Carpenter appears to regard the breaking down of privi- 
lege as the great accomplishment of the nineteenth century for 
the Church of England. And in this he sees the hand of God; 
for only thus could the Church be reéstablished in the confidence 
of the people. Indeed, one may say that the recovery of a 
prestige built upon a sure foundation furnishes the organizing 
principle of the book, rather than the Anglican revival in the 
narrower sense. With this as its major theme, the era of the 
French Revolution was wisely chosen as the starting-point, for 


that international cataclysm was the beginning of “ our time.” 
P. V. Norwoop. 


The Development of Modern Catholicism. By Wilfred L. Knox and Alec R. 
Vidler, with a Forward by Frank Gavin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 


xxi + 320. $2.75. 

The authors of this book, priests of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd at Cambridge, have traced the history of the Catholic 
Movement in the Church .of England from the days of the 
Tractarians down .to the present. Their book represents one 
extremely important phase of the history of modern English 
religious thought. Moreover, they present us with a view of the 
progress and significance of the Oxford Movement which will 
come as a revelation to many American readers—here it appears 
not as a movement for the restoration of copes and mitres, in- 
cense and holy water, fasting and private confession, but as a 
strong, vigorous attack upon some of the major problems, intel- 
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lectual and religious, with which our age stands face to face. In 
the pages of this book we trace the rise of “ Liberal Catholicism,” 
a movement which has enlisted some of the most earnest and 
most active of religious minds in the English speaking world. 
Moreover, the book leads one to expect still greater things from 
the Catholic Movement—an expectation which becomes an eager 
hope when one considers all that this movement, as represented 
by our two authors, has to offer. As they interpret it, modern 
Catholicism (i.e. in the Anglican Church) conserves the real 
and permanent values of the traditional Catholicism of the past: 
the fundamental doctrines of God, man, salvation, the Church, 
and all that these imply; the sacramental life; the strong sense of 
social solidarity—values implicit in the Catholic outlook, and 
more or less explicit in much of Catholic theology. At the same 
time it provides ample freedom for the exercise of the human 
intellect within those natural bounds which most men recognize 
as inevitable—bounds set not by arbitrary decree of some ec- 
clesiastical organization or personage, but by the very nature of 
the intellect. Such a union of faith and freedom, holding firmly 
to the positive values of the past and at the same time welcoming 
with open arms the new truths ascertained by modern science, 
holds a very great promise for the future. 

Professor Frank Gavin has contributed a valuable Forward to 
the American edition tracing the development of the Catholic 


Movement in America. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Church Union in Canada: Its Causes and Consequences. By Claris Edwin 
Silcox. New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933, pp. 


xvii + 493. $3.00. 

This production of the I. S. R. R. assembles in one volume 
the facts and figures necessary for the understanding of the for- 
mation of the United Church of Canada. It is the result of two 
years of research on the part of a group of workers, and the 
churches concerned have been consulted, though naturally they 
take no responsibility for what appears in the book. 
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Part I (pp. 124) covers the “ Backgrounds.” American read- 
ers will find here a clear picture of Canadian geographical, social, 
and political conditions; and there are few Canadians who will 
not find much that is new to them. The histories of the various 
churches are sketched in with great fairness. Statistics are full 
and illuminating. 

Part II (125-292) deals with the negotiations for Union, 
1902-1925. It will surprise many readers to discover that the 
first overtures were made by the Anglicans. Ultimately the 
parties concerned were reduced to the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists. The motives and tactics of the “ non- 
concurrent’ Presbyterians are fully analysed, not excluding 
delicate social and psychological factors. The frankness of these 
chapters will invite criticism; but the author has done his best to 
state the facts objectively and without bias. 

Part III (293-468) deals with the “ Aftermath.” It surveys 
the many practical problems that arose in uniting the different 
churches, and the methods by which they were solved. The book 
is a valuable study in the “technique” of Church Union, and 
points out many tactical errors which might be avoided in a 
future merger. 

A number of documents are given in appendices, and quoted 
freely throughout the book. But it is by no means a mere col- 
lection of facts. It is full of human interest and even of humour. 
It is an important piece of work which seems to have been very 
well done; it will prove indispensible to the student of church 
union. 

A few slips were inevitable among so many facts and figures. 
Among the errors corrected in the next edition will be “ the War 
of 1821 ” (p. 20), and the “ early years of 1828” (p. 80). And 
does the author really mean that 8 churches with a membership 
of 16 (!) have 1,206 sittings and 17 Sunday Schools etc. 


(p. 74)? 


CARRINGTON. 
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The Framework of an Ordered Society. By Arthur Salter. New York: 
MacMillan; Cambridge, at the University Press, 1933, pp. 60. $.75. 


Sir Arthur Salter delivered the three lectures here presented 
in book form at Cambridge University in February 1933 as the 
first Alfred Marshall lecturer. It is the voice, not of the pure 
theorist in economics, but of the administrator “ thinking about 
his job.” 

As an administrator he has had experience enough to know 
that “ Planned Societies do not live by government alone.” If 
the book presented no more that would be enough. It is a doc- 
trine which is just being discovered by the nations. Germany 
learned it under the frenzied control of the “ Notverordnungen.” 
The United States is learning it under the N. R. A. More than 
planning is needed! But how make a plan effective without the 
terror of Communism or the dictatorship of Fascism? Sir 
Arthur knows that effective control must come up from the people 
not down from a brain trust! The answer, he says, lies in the 
self-discipline of the small groups within a society, “the co- 
ordinated action of unofficial institutions.” The problem is, how 
convert them from instruments of resistance to instruments of 
adaptation. On page 38 a suggested structure is resuméd. The 
coordinated institutions eventuate in sectional authorities which 
have their culmination in National Economic Councils and finally 
in an international World Economic Council. Sovietism without 
Marx and Lenin!’ 

The vulnerable point in the whole scheme is the idea that 
natural conflict groups can codrdinate on a rational basis. If 
we are going to order our society, the chances are dead against 
our doing it out of pure reason. The motivating force of every 
powerful movement toward planning today is an impassioned 
“social myth,” in which hatred, pride, self-interest, patriotism 
and fear play the leading rdles. Communism, Fascism, and the 
Christian Church at least have a “ social myth.” Rational plan- 
ning without it is foreordained to failure. 


Joun HEuss. 
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Christ and Human Suffering. By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press, 1933, pp. 

iv + 231. $1.00. 

This is a very sentimental book. Stanley Jones is a great and 
a good man whose books are deservedly popular, but their char- 
acteristic weakness is sentimentality. It is not surprising then 
that when the theme chosen is Christ and Human Suffering, this 
fault should become glaring. We cannot but wish that the author 
might have more severely disciplined himself and written with a 
firmer pen and less mixing of tears with ink. 

Nevertheless something can be said on the other side. All the 
Christian philosophy of this book has been presented in logical 
and lucid form a thousand times by other scholars and saints, 
and yet no one, or few, read what they have to say. The common 
people do not gladly read Walter Hinton or Clement Webb, or 
Bampton Lectures or Church Fathers. The average person must 
have his philosophy presented to him picture-wise, with plenty 
of simple homely illustrations, and if a little sob-stuff is intro- 
duced, so much the better. He sees the deep things all the more 
clearly for tears in the eyes, and gains his comfort not so much 
from a triumphant piece of logic as from the warm hand-clasp 
of a fellow sufferer. Stanley Jones has the singularly effective 
human touch which comes from a wide rich world-experience with 
all sorts and conditions of men and he knows how to get across the 
glow of his own fine Christian spirit. 

Some of his points in this little book we shall not soon forget. 
The man who meant to say he had been studying “ Confucianism ” 
but who said instead “ Confusionism”; the Hindu youth who 
when asked if he had a New Testament replied, “ Yes I have one 
somewhat ”’ ; the student who went to chapel whenever a certain 
man spoke because “ he stood there with a quiet confidence and 
dealt with the great issues of life like a Christian who holds four 
aces in his hand”; the Christian who described his religion thus 
—“ If you follow Christ, three things will happen to you: first, 
you will be delivered from all fears; second, you will be absurdly 
happy; third, you will have trouble.” 
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Every pastor would do well to read this book—it can be done 
in an hour. And along about Lent—hbetter read it over again. 
Gro. Craic STEWART. 


The Holy Week. By Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper, 1933, pp. 70. 

Dr. Bell has given us a most useful and stimulating book not 
only for Lent and Holy Week, as its title might suggest, but also 
for devotional reading and meditation at any season of the year. 
From his occasional magazine articles and the two earlier books, 
Beyond Agnosticism and Unfashionable Convictions, we are per- 
haps inclined to regard the author as one of the Church’s most 
successful apologists to the younger generation of college students 
and complacent intelligentsia. But this short and incisive volume 
shows him to be equally effective in probing to the heart of the 
stark central realities from which the Christian Faith derives its 
very life and power. 

The addresses open on the dramatic note of Palm Sunday. 
Gathering momentum, vividness, and cogency as they move along 
through the first days of Holy Week, they reach their climax in 
the traditional “‘ seven words ” from the Cross on Good Friday. 
For Holy Saturday or Easter Even the author has simply chosen 
appropriate passages from Holy Scripture, set forth without com- 
ment. Easter is the most difficult Christian feast really to ex- 
perience, and hence to write about; but few would deny the power 
of Dr. Bell’s proclamation of the Resurrection tidings. 

Although the discourses touch upon an infinity of subjects, a 
distinct unity pervades the entire work. There is no suggestion 
that the material has been first thought out and then recast in a 
devotional form to fit the occasion; the impression is rather that 
the thoughts and truths expressed are the fruit of actual com- 
panionship with our Lord in His Church, as she continues mys- 
tically, year by year, to live through with Him those momentous 
last days which culminated in His Passion. It is this deeply 
experiential quality which accounts for the indelible impression 
engraved upon the mind and heart of the reader, lends a freshness 
to every page, and determines its practical emphasis throughout. 
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The plain man seeking help, insight, and healing power from the 
contemplation of his Lord on the Cross will find here all that he 
is looking for and a good deal more that he had not anticipated. 
In other words, the pastoral note is very marked. Indeed, the 
volume is singularly and properly free from that tendency to 
indulge in caustic criticism and bitter denunciation which is only 
too natural and probably excusable in those who see that Chris- 
tians must perforce be realists and who, in voicing their opinion, 
are furthered by exceptional literary gifts. Yet the requisite 
pungency and frankness are never for a moment lacking. 

The Holy Week promises to form a permanent part of our 
Lenten devotional literature. The reviewer can think of nothing 
of its type better suited for private use this coming Passion-tide: 
it is distinctly the Cross’ message of new power and life to the 
broken and chaotic world of this decade. Dr. Bell has sounded 
the pulse of the present age—“ cold, harsh, cruel, fretful, devoid 
of inner peace, more than a little mad, afraid to love.””’ And he 
has led us on through the confusion and weariness to the ‘“‘ One 
who loves, who really cares,” but “ whom we still avoid—the 


punishment being ours, the heartbreak His.” 
Joun R. Ramsey, Jr. 


Testament of Youth. By Vera Brittain. New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 

663. $2.50. 

This beautifully written ‘ autobiographical study’ of the years 
1900-1925 is the poignant and unforgettable narrative of the 
inner life of a girl who went up to Oxford the year the war broke 
out. Instead of pursuing an academic career she became a war 
nurse and served in’England, France, and the Island of Malta. 
Her lover was killed in action—the day before he was to return 
on leave for the Christmas holidays. Her brother, a brilliant 
violinist, died in the same way, and likewise his two closest friends. 
It is no wonder then if the war blotted out almost everything that 
was precious and beautiful in her world, and that she still thinks 
of her youth as a lost realm of glamorous and lovely unreality, 
and that she can write in her foreword, “It is not by accident 
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that what I have written constitutes, in effect, the indictment of 
a civilisation.” 

I have never read another book which portrayed in such vivid 
manner the horror of great desolation wrought by the war—not 
upon the landscape of France and Belgium, but upon the very 
souls of young men and women caught in the vortex of the 
tornado. I believe the book will do more to aid the cause of 
peace than many a volume written avowedly for the purpose. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Bible; Old Testament 


The Short Bible. An American translation edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed and 
J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 
10 + 545. $2.00. 

This is a book of selections from the American translation of the Bible, 
beautifully printed and in compact form. The selections from the Old Testa- 
ment are from the translation by Professors Smith, Meek, Gordon and Water- 
man. Those from the New are from Dr. Goodspeed’s translation. To these 
have been added a selection from the forty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus (the 
sole representative of the Apocrypha) by Dr. Goodspeed. The selections are 
arranged chronologically and are given subheadings and—even more important 
—brief introductions describing the historical background of the literature. 
This is exactly the kind of a Bible the layman needs to begin with. True, 
there is more introduction than text when we come to the Letter of Philemon, 
but the Letter takes on a ten-fold added significance in the clear setting Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed has given it. We have never seen a book which set forth the 
biblical literature more interestingly. It is a magnificent book for the beginner, 
and will surely lead many readers to give up the conception of the Bible as a 
book “to look up references in” and to study it as a fascinatingly human record 
of a wondrous, long-continued process of divine revelation. 


The Bible and the Quest of Life. By Bruce Curry. New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1933, pp. xi + 316. $1.75. 

This is an admirable book for popular study. The best thing about it is its 
clear-eyed recognition of the religious problems faced by the biblical writers, 
their solution of them, and the modern parallels or equivalents. Most men do 
not read the Bible because of its literary quality—superb as it is—nor because 
it contains immensely important documents for ancient history, though it cer- 
tainly does contain them; their real aim is to obtain light upon the meaning and 
purpose of life, the solution of its problems and guidance into the presence of 
the Holy One. That is, when men read the Bible at all this is likely to be their 
motive, unless they are scholars. The pity of it is that so often men who are 
really in earnest about studying the Bible are left to the tender mercies of the 
Fundamentalists and other bibliolaters. Professorr Cury has met a real need 
by bringing the Bible of the scholar to bear upon the problems of the man in 
the pew and on the street and behind the office desk and wherever he happens 
to find himself in these tumultuous days. 
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The Hebrew Literary Genius. By Duncan Black MacDonald. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1933, pp. xxiv + 227. $2.50. 

The author, while accepting the established results of Old Testament literary 
criticism, believes that the average reader of the Old Testament needs to learn 
how to appreciate the literary beauty and spiritual values of its books rather 
than the niceties of criticism. His discussion of these values in general as well 
as his interpretation of individual books and literary groups is excellent and 
should make a good hand-book for student or teacher whose immediate interest 
and task lies here. A useful index of scriptural passages completes the volume, 

F. A. McE. 


Le Psaume Vingt-Deuxiéme. By Edouard Courte. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 

1933, Pp. viii + 144. 60 francs. 

This is the most thorough study of the particular Psalm known to the re- 
viewer and contains much of value. The opening chapter, in which the text is 
studied, shows an ample scholarship. Throughout the entire work there is 
revealed a wide knowledge of the pertinent literature, ancient and modern. 
But the exegesis will turn away the most conservative of modern scholars; a 
single phrase will suffice to illustrate this: “ David parle ici dans la personne du 
Christ souffrant ” (p. 33) ; this is typical of all, for Messianic thought is found 
everywhere. Further, P-sections of the Pentateuch are appealed to as evidence 
for the antiquity of words and phrases, Isaiah is regarded as a unity, and 
Chronicles is equated with Kings in historic worth. F. H. H. 


The History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth: Prolegomena. By Solomon 

Zeitlin. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College, 1933, pp. xii + 78. $1.50. 

Dr. Zeitlin canvasses in this brief volume the sources for the history of the 
Jewish people during the period from Alexander the Great through the rise of 
the Hasmoneans. He is very critical of Josephus, the New Testament and the 
apocryphal literature and gives strong reasons for preferring the traditions 
contained in the Tannaitic literature. It turns out in the end, however, that 
for sheer lack of material he has perforce to rely more or less upon Josephus, 
just as all the rest of us do, Christian writers as well as Jewish; and although 
he insists that there was no such sect as the “ Pharisees,” still he has to use 
the word and does so repeatedly in more or less the traditional way. 

It is a great pity that someone familiar with English orthography and style 
did not go over the manuscript before it was published. 


New Testament 


Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. Edited by A. Merk. Rome: Ponti- 

fical Biblical Institute, 1933, pp. 35 + 852 + 852. Lire 18. 

As compared with Nestlé’s somewhat similar edition, Fr. Merk uses a slightly 
larger page and type, although the advantage thus gained is sacrificed by an 
impression that is not sharp enough to be easy on the eyesight. As regards the 
Greek text the influence of von Soden is strong; his order for citing the evidence 
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is followed, his classification of the manuscripts into subgroups is accepted, and 
divergence from the readings he adopts is uncommon. The margin cites 
variants and their authorities—with especial attention to interesting minuscules 
—more freely than does Nestlé, but the opinions of the standard editors are 
not given. The Book of Revelation is treated with especial fullness and the 
important work of Hoskier has been carefully evaluated. From the mechanical 
standpoint Fr. Merk has managed with fewer symbols than perplex the beginner 
in Nestlé and has kept the text itself clear of intruded signs; this last, however, 
is perhaps no real advantage. The Latin text is, like Nestlé’s, the Clementine, 
but the variant readings, both for the Vulgate and the Old Latin, are much 
fuller. The publisher’s binding is substantial and the price has been kept 
delightfully low. B. S. E. 


Greck Papyri of the First Century. By W. Hersey Davis. New York: 

Harper, 1933, pp. xxx + 84. $2.00. 

This slight volume is another example of the solid scholarship in Hellenistic 
Greek which exists at the Southern Baptist Seminary. This scholarship centers, 
needless to say, in the venerable A. T. Robertson, to whom this book is dedi- 
cated, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, by Mr. Davis. The examples 
include twenty-one papyri of wide selection, consisting mainly of letters. Sev- 
eral of them are to be found in Milligan’s book of selections and in the Grenfell 
and Hunt collection. Full notes are given and the selections are well calculated 
to exhibit such phenomena as itacism and the occurrence and non-occurrence of 
iota adscript. When words in the papyri throw light on N. T. language the 
fact is carefully pointed out. There are a good bibliography and a short intro- 
duction, which will be helpful, and the volume should serve as a valuable adjunct 
to first or second year courses in Hellenistic Greek. One misprint occurs: on 
p. 55, “ feedwoman” for “ freedwoman.” Ss. BU. 


Die psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu. By Albert Schweitzer, 2nd ed., Tiibingen, 

J. C. B. Mohr, 1933, pp. vii + 46. M. 1.50. 

In 1913, the author revised for publication his thesis for the medical degree 
which completed his preparation for his now famous medical mission in Africa. 
The new edition is a reprint, successfully refuting the psychiatrists De Loosten, 
Hirsch, Binet-Sanglé, and Rasmussen, who had sought to prove Jesus a psycho- 
path. Schweitzer has an easy time showing that the quartette were blissfully 
ignorant of the elemenfs of historical criticism essential to all study of the 
Gospels and their central figure. N. B.N. 


Leib und Leib Christi. By Ernst Kasemann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933, pp. 188. 

M. 10.70. 

A true understanding of Paul’s doctrine of Christians as the body of Christ 
is possible only when we appreciate that “body” here is no mere metaphor; 
to Paul Christ’s body and our own bodies are really analogous, so that his 
ecclesiology, so to speak, grew out of his anthropology. This was possible 
through his conception of Christ’s heavenly body, for which he was indebted 
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eventually to the widespread Urmensch myth, which influenced his Christology 
more than is generally realized. This Urmensch, too, had a “ body,” which as 
elaborated in gnostic emanation speculations gives a real parallel to Paul's 
picture of a Head and members closely united in a single organism. Dr, 
Kasemann’s style is explosive, but he has produced a very thorough piece of 
research, amply documented. It can be appreciated, however, only by students 
aware of the most recent developments in Pauline research. B. S. E. 


Christus und der Geist bei Paulus. Eine Biblisch-Theologische Untersuchung, 

By Ernst Fuchs. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1932, pp. 131. M. 7.50. 

This, as the title suggests, is almost a treatise on the Theology of St. Paul, 
Its main purpose, however is to find out the distinction between Christ and the 
Spirit as it existed in the mind of St. Paul. It cannot be said that this is made 
very clear, possibly because it was not very clear to St. Paul. The distinction 
is found in the connection of the Spirit and Faith: “In Faith, the Christian 
takes up the cross of Jesus; he carries on in this manner what the Lord has 
begun. But Faith on its side only begins what the Lord will perfect. Conse- 
quently Christ and the Spirit work together, the latter in that He makes our 
Faith a continuation of Redemption, the former in that He draws us more and 
more towards Him, until we at last become as brothers” (p. 124). A. H. F. 


Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung. By Albert Schweitzer. 2nd edition, 

Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933, pp. xii + 197. M. 7.50. 

This is a reprint of the original edition of 1911, which used the key of “ thor- 
ough eschatology” to unlock the door of Pauline criticism, even as Von Rei- 
marus zu Wrede had done with the modern study of Jesus. But the key fitted 
imperfectly, and the book was and remains much less important than Schweitzer’s 
most famous production. In default, however, of any other adequate account 
of modern Pauline study, it still has real value for every worker in the field. 
The English translation (London, 1912) is entitled Paul and His Interpreters. 

N. B. N. 
Church History 


Origenes Werke. Bd. xi. Origenes Matthaéuserklarung. Part 2. Die Latei- 
nische Ubersetzung der Commentariorum Series. Ed. by Erich Klostermann. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933, pp. xi + 304. RM 21; bound, 27. 

This is the eleventh volume of the Works of Origen, in the Berlin Academy 
edition of the Early Greek Fathers. Volume x, which will contain the Greek 
text, is to appear sometime in 1935; Volume xii, to contain Fragments, Prole- 
gomena, and Indices, is already in preparation. 

Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew (tr. in Vol. ix of ANF) survives only 
in fragments. The first nine of its twenty-five books is lost, except for two 
fragments ; Books x—xvii survives in Greek; most of the remainder exists both 
in Greek and in the Latin translations (now before us). Mt. 22: 34-27: 63 is 
presented in quite new form, as a result of the editorial researches of Dr. 
Klostermann. Much use has been made of the old Catenae and Scholia in pre- 
paring this edition. The text marks a great advance over that hitherto in use, 
which was based upon the 1512 edition and its faulty MSS. 
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Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. By Karl Heussi. 8th Edition. Tiibin- 

gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933, pp. xii + 519. M. 13.50. 

It is twenty-six years since Part I of the ist edition of this now famous 
manual appeared, and it has proved itself probably the best of its kind. It has 
undergone no great revisions since the 5th edition of 1922; the subsequent ones, 
including this latest, show only changes of detail. Its systematic arrangement, 
lucid and succinct statement of facts, and fairness in evaluation are widely 
recognized. There is nothing in English to match it, and as our theological 
students are notoriously without German, it should be translated. N. B. N. 


Die Entstehung der Kirche im zweiten Jahrhundert und die Zeit Marcions. By 

Ernst Barnikol. Kiel: Walter G. Mihlau, 1933, pp. 31. 

Barnikol attempts to prove that Marcion’s activity is to be placed some 
fifteen years earlier than the date commonly accepted, antedating the Ignatian 
Epistles and the present form of Justin’s Apology. Further, he considers Mar- 
cion to have been the true father of ecclesiastical Christianity, anticipating the 
“birth-hour ” of the ancient Catholic Church, the conference of Polycarp and 
Anicetus at Rome in 155. It is even maintained that Marcion was the first 
monarchical bishop. The argument is ingenious, if not convincing. N. 


Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages. By A. J. Macdonald. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933, pp. 136. $2.00. 

Once more Dr. Macdonald, by these Hulsean Lectures, has placed all those 
interested in the Middle Ages in his debt. Much of this volume deals with a 
period (the so-called Dark Ages) earlier than that so well treated in his 
former works on Lanfranc, Berengar, Hildebrand and others. There is so 
much material in these lectures—incidentally, the style is not easy, and they 
must have been rather difficult to follow when delivered—that it is hard to 
single out particular parts for comment. The account of the continued life of 
logical and rational studies and inquiry from classical times through the early 
mediaeval period, the analysis of Erigena’s theory of psychology, the tracing 
of the influence of the canonists on the development of authority are, perhaps, 
especially noteworthy. 

It seems unfortunate that the lectures conclude with a statement in which the 
voice of the “ Evangelical” partisan rather than that of the historian is heard: 
“ Evangelicalism is older than Catholicism, even as the Canon of Scripture is 
older than the body of the medieval Church, in which Catholicism was 
created.” For the use of undefined terms and unproved assertion this could 
scarcely be matched by the most peremptory of medizval papal pronouncements ! 


Der Sabbath in England. Wesen und Entwicklung des Englischen Sonntags. 
By Max Levy. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, pp. 297. M. 10. 
A full and careful study of the development of the English Sunday with 


copious quotations from many curious legal enactments. The various causes 
which led to the difference between the English and Continental Sunday are 
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historically and philosophically considered; that difference which made a Ger- 
man visitor to England in 1710 write, “ This [a strict Sunday] is, I suppose, 
the only point in which one sees that the English profess to be Christians; 
certainly from the rest of their conduct one would not suspect it of many of 
them” (p. 269). Some of the causes suggested for the difference are: The 
influence of the Celtic Church, the incorporation of the decalogue in the Laws 
of England by King Alfred, the influence of Erasmus, who was much stricter 
than Luther in the matter of Sunday observances, the influence of Calvinism, 
even though Calvin himself was not a strict Sabbatarian, the more gradual 
break in England with the Catholic Tradition, the brutality of the English who 
therefore needed stricter laws than the more civilized continentals. Some of 
these causes seem rather remote, but this does not affect the value and interest 


of the book. A. H. F. 


Etudes Inedites sur S. Francois d’Assise. By Paul Sabatier. Edited by 
Arnold Goffin. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1932, pp. ix + 386. 40 fr. 
Sabatier, it is known, had planned a revision of his famous Vie de Saint 

Francois d’Assise to supersede the last edition, that of 1918 (reprinted in 1931). 

This revision he did not live to make, but the material he had collected for it 

has been conveniently arranged by M. Goffin in this volume. Sabatier had also 

sketched out, and had begun to deliver, a series of thirty lectures on the Saint. 

The eight lectures actually delivered before the Faculty of Protestant Theology 

at Strasbourg are printed here, together with outlines for some others, answers 

to questions arising from the lectures, notes for further lectures, etc. A won- 
derful book, pathetic in its incompleteness, a book which every admirer of 

Sabatier and every lover of St. Francis will want to own. W. F. W. 


The Counter-Reformation, 1550-1600. By B. J. Kidd. London: S. P. C. K. 

New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 271. $3.40. 

The Warden of Keble once more displays his characteristic industry. This 
is a very factual book; its pages fairly bristle with names and dates and neat 
summaries of documents. Generalization and interpretation are reduced to a 
minimum, and this confined pretty much to the obvious. There is little sense 
of the dramatic aspects of the great conflict of confessions, and no adequate 
recognition of the large designs of Henry of Navarre. In short, the story of 
Rome’s recovery is circumstantially but prosaically told. On page 57 it is 
erroneously stated that at the Council of Basel the voting had been by nations. 
The volume is sponsored by the Literature Committee of the English Church 


Union. N. 


A History of Christianity in the Balkans: a study in the spread of Byzantine 
Culture among the Slavs. By Matthew Spinka. Chicago: American Society 
of Church History, 5757 University Avenue, 1933, pp. 202. Price, members, 
$3.00; non-members, $4.50. 

With this monograph the American Society of Church History auspiciously 
inaugurates its new series of Studies, under the general editorship of Professors 

Spinka and Nichols. 
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To most of us the Balkan lands are terra incognita, a region of strange- 
sounding place and personal names; of kaleidoscopic changes brought about by 
elemental forces in conflict. During the seven centuries preceding the Turkish 
conquest the Christianity of the Balkan Slavs exhibits a rude primitive strength 
somewhat parallel to that of the Christian Teutons in the early middle ages. 
Through the first part of this changing scene runs the rhythm of rivalry 
between Rome and Byzantium, till the latter won and the bulk of the Balkan 
Slavs fell under the cultural spell of the Eastern Empire. Their Christianiza- 
tion was thus in outcome a Byzantinization, save where they touched the borders 
of the Magyars. 

Dr. Spinka is fortunate in being able to make use of Slavic as well as Greek 
sources in dealing with this little-known area of ecclesiastical and cultural his- 
tory. The difficult problem of the Bogomils and Patarenes is perhaps treated 
as well as the existing state of the question will permit. Dr. Spinka points 
out the interesting fact that in its later stages Bogomilism was even more 
nationalistic than religious; a protest of Slavic race and culture against alien 
influences, whether Byzantine or Hungarian. 

It is to be regretted that the price of the book puts it beyond the reach of 
some who would doubtless be glad to own it. N. 


Die katholische Wiedergeburt der Englischen Kirche. By Paula Schaefer. 

Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1933, pp. 166. Mk. 4.50. 

In the literature called forth by the centenary of the Oxford Movement this 
volume has a unique place. It is the work of a German woman, a disciple of 
Friedrich Heiler, who recently became an Anglican because she must be Catho- 
lic and could not become Roman. It is written to commend Anglican Catholi- 
cism, with its synthesis of evangelicalism and sacramentalism, to Catholic- 
minded Evangelicals in her own land. To this end Dr. Schaefer occupies 
herself with the present situation in respect to reunion, reservation, liturgical 
revision, the Lambeth Conference pronouncements, etc., no less than with the 
history of the Catholic renaissance in the English Church. The book makes 
some very interesting and pertinent observations; but it appears that Dr. 
Schaefer’s interpretation is still too dependent upon the particular books she 
has read and the people with whom she has come in contact at Oxford. There 
are other currents to which she has not given sufficient consideration. Time 
will doubtless correct this one-sidedness. N. 


Doctrine 


Ontologie und Theologie. By H. E. Eisenhuth. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1933, pp. 86. RM. 4.80. 
Theology, as well as ontology, wishes to understand the “being” of “ exist- 
ence,” and so the two are functionally joined. A bit of the swelling flood of 


discussion on the “ existential.” Follows Heidegger; opposes Brunner. 
M. B. S. 
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Wort Gottes und evangelischer Glaube. By G. Wobbermin. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht, 2d edition, 1933, pp. 36. RM. 1. 
Anti-Barth polemic, insisting on faith as not mere openness to the Word, but 
a real human (religious-psychological) response to it. Also, several contro- 
versial letters to Barth himself. M. B. S. 


The Meaning of the Moral Life. By Warren Nelson Nevius. New York: 

Noble and Noble, 1933, xvi + 359. 

This is an excellent introductory treatise on theoretical and historical ethics 
and would make a good text-book for an elementary course in a Junior College, 
The author’s historical review of ethical theory is particularly helpful and clear, 
His treatment of the metaphysical aspects of ethics would not be satisfying in 
a more ambitious essay but considering those for whom the book is intended, 
it is probably sufficient. A brief, but good, list of references for further 
reading is appended to each chapter. F. A. McE. 


Jiidischer Glaube in dieser Zeit. By Hans J. Schoeps. Berlin: Philo Verlag, 

1932, pp. 90. M. 3.50. 

This little volume called “ Prolegomena to the foundation of a systematic 
theology of Judaism” is probably one of the most difficult tasks that anyone 
can tackle. The author has read quite extensively on the subject, although he 
does not seem to have noticed the influence of Benamozegh, who certainly is 
important, at least as a counterpart of Luzzato and also as embodying the 
value of Kabbalah. A whole chapter of his work is a survey of the Old Testa- 
ment theology as systematized by Protestant thinkers. One wonders if that was 
necessary as such writers are really warped on sufficient understanding of 
Judaism. The reviewer is inclined to think that the study of too many books 
on the subject may even be misleading. What matters most is not what sys- 
tematic theologians have thought, but what Judaism says of itself. And that 
can be found only by one who feels from within, who is filled with knowledge 
of history, of Talmud, and of Midrash, and for whom Hebrew is a language 
throbbing with life. Herr Schoeps is, we think, too prone to see things 
through Steinheim. Judaism is too complex and spreads over too many cen- 
turies to allow anyone to understand it if he is the disciple of one man. Perhaps 
it is the wrong way of approach to compare Judaism on the basis of modern 
thinking altogether. Far better is the way of approach of George F. Moore. 

J. F. A. M. 


Liturgics 


The Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory. New York: Oxford University 

Press, pp. v + 87. $.50. 

This is an American edition of Part iii of The Grey Book which was one of 
several proposed revisions of the English Prayer Book. A few changes have 
been introduced, chiefly by addition from the “Litany For Our Country” by 
Professor Howard C. Robbins. 

A great many clergy in this country have used this book in its English form 
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for some years past. An American edition is most welcome and will certainly 
be widely used. Fortunately, the price is within the range of most of us. 


Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgik. By Ludwig Eisenhofer. Vol. II, Spe- 
sielle Liturgik. Freiburg: Herder, 1933, pp. x + 588. $4.50. 

It is just fifty years since the appearance of Thalhofer’s massive Liturgik, 
a standard exposition of the rites and ceremonies of the Latin Church, although 
weak on the historical side, even for its own day. Since then much has been 
accomplished in the field of historical liturgics, and no small part of it by 
Protestant scholars. Eisenhofer makes generous use of all this, while avoiding 
the difficult questions of Eucharistic origins. His second volume treats ex- 
haustively of the Mass, the Sacraments and Sacramentals, and the Breviary. 
It is a mine of valuable information, quite superseding its predecessor. N. 


Songs of Praise Discussed. By Percy Dearmer. Notes on the Music by 
Archibald Jacob. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xxxii + 
560. $2.25. 

Percy Dearmer’s Songs of Praise is one of the finest hymnals in existence, 
both from the liturgical and from the musical points of view. The present 
volume is a commentary on that hymnal and bears the subtitle: “ A Handbook 
to the Best Known Hymns and to Others Recently Introduced.” In its aim 
the work is comparable to the historical edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
though not containing the music of the hymns. The work will certainly prove 
useful at the present time when a widespread and increasing agitation is under 
way looking toward a further revision and enrichment of the Church Hymnal. 
We wish that some of the excellent hymns in Dr. Dearmer’s collection might be 
included in our American Hymnal—hymns expressive of the religious feeling 
and thought of today, especially on the social side, and full of positive sug- 
gestion for a vigorous Christian life. Too many of our present hymns are 
introspective, morbid, and convey powerful suggestions of the kind that simply 
have no place in Christian worship. The very theology of some of them is 
bad; or if not false is given a wrong emphasis. The present book ought to 
provide much stimulus and suggestion, if not indeed inspiration, for those who 
are looking toward a richer and more appropriate Church hymnody. The ap- 
pendix containing biographical and historical notes on authors, composers and 
sources is one of the most valuable features in this fascinating book. 


Missions; Religious Education 


Protestant Home Missions to Catholic Immigrants. By Theodore Abel. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933, pp. xi + 143. $1.00. 
The reviewer so heartily detests the active proselyting of the members of one 

Christian body by those of another that it is impossible for him to resist a 

feeling of satisfaction in reading this study of such an attempt. It is quite 

evident that the numerical results have been negligible and that both effort and 
funds have been wasted. The book is commended to those who have been 
interested in such attempts. F. A. McE. 
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Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Supplementary Series. Vol. II, Regional 
Report of the Commision of Appraisal, China. Vol. III, Regional Report, 
Japan. Vol. VI, Fact-Finders’ Report, Japan. Vol. VII, Fact-Finders’ Re- 
port, the Home Base and Missionary Personnel. New York: Harpers, 1933. 
Each, $1.50. The series, $8.00. 

The earlier volumes of this series were noticed in the October number of the 
Review. Of the seven volumes comprising the reports, the last one, on the 
home base and the missionary personnel, will doubtless have the widest appeal, 
dealing as it does with such matters as the selection of missionaries, the reasons 
- for individual withdrawals from the field, missionary finance, promotion at home, 
the educational and personal qualifications of missionaries. The series should 
prove of incalculable value to those interested in missionary problems, and the 
remarkably low price puts it within the reach of almost any book buyer. N. 


Adventures of the White Girl in Her Search for God. By Charles Herbert 

Maxwell. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 7 + 30. $.75. 

Does a dramatic acrobat with a special flair for standing on his head make 
the best guide for youth on its quest for God? “Pooh, pooh!!” says Mr. 
Maxwell, and proceeds to belabor a certain well known Irish acrobat with 
cudgels of the latter’s making. A white girl equipped with a niblick and a 
certain sophistication lacking in Bantu belles sets out on an extended debunking 
tour under the expert guidance of Bernard Shaw. Unlike her dusky sister, who 
raises only piccanninies, she raises some very cogent questions and finds to the 
consternation of her guide that God is much more capable of understanding the 
universe and man than is her contortionist companion. It is a clever bit of 
entertaining satire. j. 


Christ in the Silence. By C. F. Andrews. New York: Abingdon Press, 1933, 

Pp. 209. $1.50. 

The author tells us that in his earlier life he showed a marked tendency toward 
restlessness and hurry. However, having spent several years in India as a 
missionary, he finally developed that peace and serenity of mind so characteristic 
of the peoples of the East. 

The book, which is best described as a series of meditations on great passages 
of the Fourth Gospel, was written in response to requests from various sources 
for an exact explanation how he had attained such inward tranquillity. As 
such—with the possible exception of the “ Postscript” on “The Practice of 
Prayer ”—it is too vague and general; but as a series of devotional addresses, 
it contains many fine things, despite the author’s oversentimentality at times. 
The mad rush of contemporary civilization is deplored, and the need for com- 
munion with Christ through silent prayer and meditation is stressed throughout ; 
extensive testimony is given to the value for devotional purposes of the Fourth 
Gospel; and while the meditative side of the Christian life is the theme of the 
book, its practical aspect is by no means lost sight of. 

The atmosphere is Evangelical; the exegesis homiletical rather than scientific 
(hence too much is sometimes read into a passage), yet the author welcomes 
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and is not entirely unfamiliar with the critical approach; while the style is lucid 
and easy flowing. 
Despite these few faults, the book as a whole is the expression of a very vital 


personal relation to the Risen Christ; and herein lies its greatest value. 


Whither Asia? By Kenneth Saunders. New York, MacMillan, 1933, pp. 221. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Saunders, who is an authority on Asia and on the Far East, has taken 
as a subject for his book Gandhi, Hu Shih, and Kagawa, each one of them well 
acquainted with Western thought, and typical of the awakening of their own 
country. Gandhi represents the Indian ideal of sainthood, of Indian racial 
self-realization, and at the same time he aims at destroying the worst aspects 
of the caste system, and at establishing harmony between the religions of India. 
Hu Shih, a younger man, more of an iconoclast, is truly Chinese even in his 
rebellion against old China, as Gandhi is a true Hindu. Kagawa is nearer to 
us than the two others and perhaps, from the point of view of the reviewer, 
the outstanding Christian of today. Dr. Saunders studies these three great men 
with understanding and sympathy, and thus helps us to understand whither Asia 
is going, at least in the realm of thought and morals. The book is well printed. 
There is a mistake on page 87 where the date should be 1917. There are a 
few quotations and we wonder why Dr. Saunders finds it advisable to add after 
most of these the words: “ Printed with the permission of the publishers.” We 
hope that this custom will not become general, as it would be most awkward 
in the case of scientific works. J. F. A. M. 


Adventures in Church Worship. By Maurice Clark. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1933, Teacher’s Book, pp. x + 144. $1.00. Pupil’s Book, pp. x + 133. $.70, 
paper $.50. 

This is the new Christian Nurture Course for juniors. It is the first course 
to follow out in detail the ideas of the “ New Religious Education.” The mate- 
rial is not divided into lessons but into “units” called “ Adventures.” Nine 
“ Adventures” comprise the year’s course. Each “ Adventure” has for its 
central theme a part of the Book of Common Prayer. In the course of the year 
the child is led into experiences which relate him to every service and to every 
important element in the Prayer Book and seek to make them living realities 
in his life and thought. The approach is, throughout, “ pupil-centered,” “ ex- 
perience-centered.” 

The Prayer Book, however, is neither subject nor object of the course. As 
the author says: “ The aim of the course is to enable children to achieve the 
joy of worshipping God in the fellowship of the Church and through the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. ... This is not primarily a Prayer Book 
course. The Prayer Book enters into it only as a means to an end.” 

The Pupil’s Book includes more than thirty stories illustrative of the Ad- 
ventures. These stories are interesting, varied, to the point and well written. 
Some are from the Bible, some tell of the heroes of Christian history, some are 
about great characters of our own day, some about boys and girls. 


| 
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In the hands of a teacher with teaching ability, ample time, real interest and 
attractive personality, in other words a superior teacher, this course ought to 
produce marvelous results. It would be hard to imagine a better compilation 
and arrangement of material. Whether or not the course can be used by the 
average teacher in the average Church School as effectively as more conventional 
courses is a question. With some misgivings the writer of this review is using 
the course in two classes in a Church School of which “average” is a fair 


description. F. R. M. 
Great Christian Teachings. By Edwin Lewis. Methodist Book Concern, 1933, 
pp. 121. $.50. 


A Book for Study Classes. Ten Chapters each dealing with a Christian 
Teaching. Each chapter presents several problems. Various ideas and theories 
on the teachings are simply presented. An appendix gives recommended read- 
ings, suggestions for use of material, and helps on the problems for the teacher 


T. K. R. 
Homiletics; Pastoral Theology 


Christmas Tidings. By William Muir Auld. New York: Macmillan, 1933, 
pp. xii +145. $1.50. 

In his previous book, Christmas Tradition, Dr. Auld gave a survey of Christ- 
mas and its customs and traditions and their origin. The companion volume, 
which now appears, considers the Christian story itself in the light of its effect 
on poetry and devotion throughout the ages. It contains seven essays, on such 
subjects as “ The Strong Son of God,” “The Annunciation,” “The Road to 
Bethlehem,” and “ The End of the Pilgrimage.” Coming as it does from a 
Congregationalist minister, it is especially interesting for its reverent and sympa- 
thetic use of such widely divergent material as Robert Bridges’ Testament of 
Beauty, the Roman Breviary and Missal, the poems of Browning and Francis 
Thompson, and the legends concerning St. Francis. The volume will be espe- 
cially valued because it treats of the materials of dogmatic theology (which are 
so often treated ponderously and unattractively) with freshness, imagination, 
and poetic insight. The book will be excellent for a Christmas gift for clergy 


or laity. S. E. J. 
The Possible Self. By Frank S. Hickman. New York: Abingdon, 1933, pp. 
128. $1.25. 


Professor Hickman’s book is an attempt to bridge the gap between modern 
psychological science and a purposive religious philosophy of life. He pleads 
particularly for an intelligent utilization of what we know of the physical 
functioning of the mind in religious education. Habit and environment clearly 
play a great part in our lives. The writer does not deny the possibility or 
frequent necessity of conversion, but explains conversion as a willed alteration 
of associations and habits—an adjustment of the self to God which it is better 
to bring about in human beings when they are children. “There is an ines- 
timable advantage in a thoroughgoing Christian nurture from the cradle up.” 
“In a larger measure than we dream, we may ask what we will in the formation 
of Christian selfhood, and it shall be done unto us.” T. O. W. 
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Studies in the Ministry of our Lord. By H. F. B. Mackay. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1932, pp. 270. $2.00. 
An account of Christ’s Ministry in which the four Gospels are used as equally 
historical. This sentence illustrates the style, “Simon followed his brother, 
still like a large and very nice dog.” The book originated in lectures at All 


Saints, Margaret Street, London, and Bishop Gore advised the author to publish 
them! A. H. F. 


Ventures in Simpler Living. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York: In- 
ternational Missionary Council, 1933, pp. 169. $1.00. 

This is a book to smite the consciences of comfortable Christians, who live 
in plenty amid a world impoverished. Prof. Fleming advocates voluntary limi- 
tation of personal expenditures to an amount as near as may be to the average 
income of the peoples among whom one lives, the surplus to be contributed to 
the common good. While he is primarily concerned with problems arising in 
the mission field, whence most of his illustrations are drawn, his appeal is quite 
as pertinent to America in this present year of grace. He finds his ideal of 
self-sacrifice for the social good best exemplified in such men as Gandhi and 
Albert Schweitzer. There is, obviously, another side to the question, and to 
this Prof. Fleming tries to be fair. It is by no means a simple matter to 
follow the course here recommended. But the reader who takes up the book 
with any social conscience is bound to ask himself in all seriousness what is 


the highest plane of material comfort comportable with Christian consistency. 
N. 


The Atonement. A Catholic Restatement. By Ernest A. Dawson. London: 

Mowbray; Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 145. $2.00. 

The attempt to present a “ popularly understood doctrine of the Atonement.” 
By Catholic Restatement the author says he means an “ exposition which reaches 
a Catholic conclusion.” In truth it is a restatement which only a Catholic could 
accept. A simple statement of the doctrine is given on page 119: “ The essen- 
tial truth or fact is that God became Man in the life of Jesus, and that Christ 
offered His life to God to be the life of the Catholic Church and every member 
of it.” A valuable presentation. T. K. R. 


The Catholic Faith and this Generation. By T. Dilworth-Harrison. London: 

Mowbray; Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. viii + 158. $.70. 

A course of addresses delivered to undergraduates in the University Church 
of S. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, January 29 to February 5, 1933. Eight Mission 
addresses which are popular, Catholic, and Evangelical, and which deal prac- 
tically with the fundamentals of the faith. Timely and adequate. T. K. R. 


The Buchman Groups. By Ivor Thomas. Milwaukee: Morehouse, pp. 30. 
35 cents. 
A critical survey by an Oxford man of the “Oxford Group Movement,” a 
title to which the author strongly objects. The criticism is on the whole 
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sympathetic, but the statement twice repeated: “ what is valuable in it may be 
easily obtained in the Church” might be met by a Buchmanite with the ques- 
tion, “In what particular Churches?” Two interesting points are made: the 
influence of the philosophy of William James on the movement, and that it is 
the first evangelical revival without the Bible as its driving force. A. H. F, 


Six Tests of Marriage. By Leland Foster Wood. New York, Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches of Christ in America, 1933. Pp. 32. 

A pamphlet useful for distribution, setting forth the Christian ideal of 
marriage. 
Miscellaneous 
The Modern Dilemma. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1033, pp. 113. $1.00. 

Unless some sort of internationalism can be set up, and that soon, civilization 
seems doomed. We may have a League of Nations; but that can function only 
if behind it stands some real unity of culture. Political world unity, this author 
thinks, is impossible, at least for long years to come. Racial, social, and re 
ligious differences are too great; the program of a world society is too am- 
bitious. But in Europe there are many common factors; and a real European 
unity, counting out Russia, is not out of reach. Of these forces the most potent 
is religion. True religious unity—not an armed truce—would, it appears to the 
author, create, or rather re-create, an integrated European society. The center 
of religious unity he finds in the Roman Catholic Church. The reader will find 
in this book the informed and judicious judgments and. delightful style that 
he has learned to expect in this distinguished British essayist. Cc. &. 


National Ideals and Interantionalist Idols. By Wallace B. Donham. Reprinted 
from the Harvard Business Review, April 1933. Copy sent free on request 
by the Chemical Foundation Inc., N. Y. C. Pp. 389-408. 

This was originally an address to the Wharton Alumni Institute. It drops 
like a bombshell into the camp of the Internationalists. National economic 
self-sufficiency, not international interdependence is the way to recovery. The 
home market, not the foreign market is the one to be exploited. It is a joy to 
see someone point out the lack of imagination that has gone into the utilization 
of national resources especially in agriculture. The most damaging fragment 
of the bomb is the section on “The Relative Unimportance of International 
Trade.” It tears a jagged hole in the idol’s paunch. At a time when mob 
hysteria controls the thinking of both specialist and layman it is easy to lose 
one’s head. Donham may be criticized on many points, but he is making a 
sober effort to keep his head when enthusiasts are losing theirs. J. H. 


